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Abstract 


Since the rise in organized volunteer fire companies in the mid 1800s, 
firefighters have been popular role models, and most Americans have entertained 
aspirations of becoming a firefighter at some point in their childhood. The thrill 
of running after the engines as they race down the street, the natural curiosity 
that children have toward fire, and the desire to emulate those brave heroes who 
rescue individuals from the clutches of danger, all help to contribute to the 
firefighter’s allure. Historically, children have enjoyed special relationships with 
firefighters, acting as their assistants, mascots, devoted admirers, and as 
recipients of their heroics. This paper explores these fascinating relationships 
between firefighters and children, and in a broader sense between the fire 


service and popular American culture. 
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“Aboy’s deam” states the cover of this 1966 WNYF magazine. John V. Lindsay clutches a fire helmet as he watches a graduating 
class of probationary firemen march past. From the author's collection. 
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SECTION I 


HOW - a childhood dream was born 
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Preface 
Why does American society associate young children, especially boys, with 
wanting to grow up to become firefighters? Indeed, do children look upon 
firefighters as role models and objects of aspiration, and if so why? These are 
the central questions addressed in this thesis. 

As a kid, I wanted to be a fireman when I grew up. The fact that I had 
numerous medical problems that would prevent this never entered my mind nor 
dampened my dream. Countless firefighters whom I met in my younger years, 
fanned this childhood dream into a full- 
fledged “obsession.” Now, thirty years later, 
it has become a life-long avocation and an 
important part of my vocation. I progressed 
from a kid who played with fire truck toys, 


to a collector, and now to a historian and 


researcher who is exploring this childhood 


The author, age nine, riding in the cab of Tisbury, MA 
Engine 1, during the Fourth of July parade 1976. 


desire, “to be a fireman.” 

In researching this topic, I located volumes of materials that suggest I was 
not alone with this childhood fascination. Many family photo albums contain 
fading and blurred snapshots of a young child riding in a fire engine pedal car. 


One Saturday Evening Post cover (below left) features a young boy sitting in the 
ae 
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driver’s seat of a fire engine while his 
proud father and a fireman look on. The 
illustration on the cover of another 


Saturday Evening Post (below right) 


William Cary, Rome, NY.. From the author's collection. shewsa youth enthusiastically running 
alongside a seasoned veteran fireman, they are presumably on their way to 
battle a conflagration. An advertisement for Texaco “Fire Chief” gasoline 
(following page) depicts two boys, both wearing play fire helmets, remarking to 
each other, “Gee, I’d like to go!” as firefighters speed by on their engine. The 


Beaver was elected “Junior Fire Chief’ during an episode of the Leave It To Beaver 


television program, and the Little Rascals formed their own junior fire 
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A boy’s ambition and a father’s pride are both captured with Both young and old race to an unseen blaze on this 1931 
this 1953 cover of the Saturday Evening Post. cover of the Saturday Evening Post by Norman Rockwell. 
From the author's collection. From the author's collection. 
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Developed for fire engines---Yours at no extra price 


“Gee I'd like to go!” exclaim two boys as a fire engine speeds past. Although the 1932 advertisement claims, “The next best thing 
to driving with the Chief is to drive with Texaco,” these boys look like they would rather stick with the real chief. Several Texaco 
Fire Chief Gasoline ads from this era featured these boys, suitably attired with play fire helmets, which were available at most 
Texaco gas stations. From the author’s collection. 
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department, complete with working fire apparatus, on several occasions. Scores 
of books have been written about children becoming firefighters, either once they 
grow up or while still in their youth, by some divine or catastrophic intervention. 
With all this secondary evidence in mind, I set out to collect first-person 
accounts that might be used to further explain the reasons behind this desire and 
to track its pervasiveness across geographic, gender, and cultural boundaries. In 
1998, the unscientific “Didja” questionnaire (see appendix I) was developed. 
Over the next four years, this survey was distributed to family, friends, colleagues, 
and to society at large via the World Wide Web. By project’s end, I received 219 
replies from forty-one states and four foreign countries. Although the individuals 
surveyed and their childhood geographic locations varied wildly, most gave and 
unequovical “Yes!” and provided richly-detailed remembrances when asked the 


basic question of my research, “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” 
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Chapter 1: Once every eighteen seconds 
Fires and fire fighting in modern American life 


Every eighteen seconds a fire department responds to a fire somewhere in 
the United States. By 1998 statistics, there are over 31,114 fire departments in 
the U.S. and over one million firefighters — the vast majority (80%) being volunteers.’ 
Firefighters are an important part of American culture. Their heroics adorn the 
covers of newspapers, magazines, and the nightly television news. Their exploits 
have been lampooned in political cartoons and comic books. Their image has been 
used to sell gasoline, foods and beverages, medicines, and nearly ever conceivable 
consumer product. The fire service has been the topic of countless films, radio 
and television programs, and popular books. In short, firefighters have become an 
important part of popular culture, and they often serve as an icon of American 
independence, initiative, pluck, and spirit. 
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“He'll be filling those boots soon enough” reads the headlines for this Gerber Graduates direct mail advertisement 
pitching nutritious food for children. From the author's collection. 
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“Beeepp — boooppp — buzzz... Station 51 respond to a....” Those opening 
sounds and words are familiar to a whole generation of Americans. From 1972 
until 1977 the nationally syndicated television program Emergency! was the 
staple of most families’ Saturday nights. This show brought the fire service, and 
its new role as emergency medical providers, into the living rooms. “In a very 
real sense, Station 51 became America’s fire station. It was the extreme ride- 
along!”* The show not only entertained, but it educated the public. It elevated 
the public’s knowledge of firefighters and paramedics. “The term ‘paramedic‘ 
had not been widely known before Emergency! aired, but it soon became a 
household word. Sparked by the popularity of the show, volunteer recruiting 
went up at fire stations all over the United States, and countless citizens were 


inspired to join in real-life emergency training courses.”* While adults joined fire 


Emergency! Sparked a host of product spin offs for children. Action figure play sets, a board game, sound and story recordings, 
jigsaw puzzles, halloween costumes, lunch boxes, and even functional walkie-talkie radios. The most popular toys however, were 
the fire helmet and plastic bullhorn sold as a set by Placo. Placo Toys advertisement from the author’s collection. 


6 — 
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departments, the show’s primary audience was children. Kevin Tighe, who 
played Paramedic Roy Desoto, said in an interview, 

“We probably have one of the youngest audiences of anybody on 

the air, outside of Saturday morning children’s shows. We tend to 

go from age two to age sixteen. I get a lot of crayoned drawings 

from two and three-year old children whose mothers include notes 

saying their kids seem to be fascinated by the colors and the 

sounds on Emergency!”* 
Todd Joyner, a firefighter from North Carolina who grew up in the 1970s recalls, 
“My favorite show as a kid was... ‘Emergency’ that aired on NBC. Kevin Tighe 
and Randolph Mantooth [were] the actors that manned Squad 51. I rode in my 
imagination with these firefighter-paramedics every Saturday night and would 
swear to my parents and grandparents that I would be like them some day.” 
Joyner is not alone. When collecting information for the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be 
a FIREMAN?” survey (see appendix I) respondents frequently mentioned Emergency! 
when asked about the influence of the mass media on their childhood desires to 


be a firefighter. With the show Emergency! Americans, especially American 


children, were given a role model. They were given heroes — again. 


‘ National Fire Protection Association report, U.S. Fire Department Profile Through 1998. 

> Lou Angeli, “The Series That Brought Real Firefighters Into Your Living Room,” Firehouse, 
available from http://www.firehouse.com/news/99/1/emergency.html; accessed 2 May 1999. 

> TV Land Television Network, “Emergency!” available from http://www.nick-at- 
nite.com/tvretro/index_vv.tin?show=emergency; accessed 2 May 1998. 

* Richard Lewis, “Saturday Night Celebrity: an interview with Kevin Tighe,” TV Guide, 3 
August 1974, 21. 

°L. Todd Joyner, in response to the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey, 25 March 1998. 
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Chapter 2: And the firemen of New York are a great institution 
Fires and fire fighting in nineteenth-century American life 


Fires were a common occurrence in early America. One European traveler 
commented during her 1849 visit to New York City, “There are constant alarms 
of fires here. I think hardly a night has passed, without hearing the engines 
going full speed somewhere or other.”* Another New York City visitor writes, 
“There are on an average, half a dozen fires in various parts of town every 
night.”’ Attending fires soon became a nineteenth-century version of a spectator 
sport, complete with “post-game” commentary and critiques, as can be seen from 
this entry in George Templeton Strong’s diary. 

This was not one of the flashy gunpowdery irregular flashy fires 

that have been so common of late, ...but a good, steady, old- 

fashioned conflagration, in which the dramatic interest was well 

sustained throughout, and the fire and water were ”head-to-head” 

till the grand finale when the walls tumbled down in the various 

directions with a great crash.... On the whole, this was a very fair 

fire. I’m getting to be quite a connoisseur.* 

For those not able to witness the fires first hand, illustrations and descriptive 
play-by-play narratives of the action filled newspaper columns. 

If fires were common in America, so too were firemen. In 1865, New 
York City had 124 volunteer fire companies with over 5,000 members. There 


were over 1,200 distinct fire departments in the United States by 1873.* 


“Nowhere on earth, I should think, are such numerous and splendid bodies of 


a 
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995, 


firemen,”* writes another European visitor during her visit to America. By the 


mid nineteenth century, these, “bodies of firemen,” were mostly filled by young 
men from the middle and lower-middle skilled working class. “The firemen are 
mostly youths engaged during the day in various handicrafts and mechanical 
trades, with a sprinkling of clerks and shopmen,” states an article from the 
Illustrated London News.° 

What was the appeal of being a volunteer firefighter in the nineteenth 
century? English author and poet Charles Mackay aptly surmised that service in 
a fire company is rendered more, “for the love of the thing” or for “the fun of the 
thing,” than for any other reason.’ A book on craft apprentices elaborates on the 
allure of firefighting to that segment of the population. 


Artisans dominated the fire companies... in the beginning because 
sO many master craftsman were zealous to protect their property, 
and later because the companies became bastions of young 
artisans. One reason for the popularity of fire companies was the 
practice of allowing members to be exempt from militia duty. 
Another was the sense of tradition they evoked in a society in 
which tradition was every where being eroded.... Belonging to a 
fire company also enabled youth to witness fires at close range and 
to participate in the excitement in a life that was dull and devoid of 
excitement. But perhaps most important was the fact that fire 
companies were useful social institutions that performed valuable 
public services. To an apprentice earning a minimal wage on the 
fringes of society without power and with minimal prospects for 
the future, the fire company offered a chance, at a fire, to become 
a hero, to be noticed in the newspapers, to be rewarded gratefully, 
and to show bravery. * 
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Exemption from jury duty and the mandatory service in the state militia is 
certainly attractive, yet the opportunity for bravery holds the most appeal. “The 
Duty of firemen is... a favourite [sic.] service, as the young men have the 
opportunity of shewing [sic.] courage and determination, which raises them high 
in the opinion of their brother citizens.” 

The proliferation and reputation of both fires and firemen in America 
gradually led to deep pride in fire companies and firefighters. Charles Mackay 
notes, by the 1850s Americans regarded their firemen as a sort of “institution.” 

Whatever the Americans are proud of - whatever they consider to 

be particularly good, useful, brilliant, or characteristic of 

themselves or their climate, they designate, half in jest, though 

scarcely half in earnest, as an “institution.” Thus the memory of 

George Washington... is an institution; the Falls of Niagara are an 

institution; the Plymouth Rock, on which the Pilgrim Fathers first 

set foot, is an institution...; “Sweet potatoes” are an institution, 

and Pumpkin (or Punkin) pie is an institution; Canvas-back ducks 

are an institution; squash is an institution; Bunker Hill is an 

institution; and the firemen of New York [are] a great institution. "° 
The “institutionalization” and mystique of American firefighters, manifested itself 
in many ways. Firemen’s parades were commonplace in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Currier and Ives, and other lithographers, produced 
many firefighting illustrations. One popular Currier and Ives series, entitled the 
American Fireman, portrayed firefighters in dramatic poses: directing a hose 


stream on a fire, shouting orders through a speaking trumpet, and carrying an 


unconscious woman out of the flames. Firefighting themes were naturally 
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incorporated on stage and screen in the entertainment industry. Scores of fire 
related songs, with titles such as, Firemen, Pride of the Nation (sung with shouts 
of applause) ,'‘ The American Firemen March,” and Our Brave Fire Laddies’’ were 
composed and produced. Elaborate live reenactments of firefighters performing 
heroic rescues and battling the flames, were staged at circuses, side-shows and 
world’s fairs. One of the first American films to have a plot was Life of a 


Fireman. produced by Thomas Edison. 


* Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortly, Travels in the United States, Etc. During 1849 and 1850, (New 
York, 1851) 42. 

* Fanny Kemble, Fanny Records of a Girlhood c. 1879 (written under the date of Sept. 16 
1832), as quoted in Ernest Earnest, The Volunteer Fire Company, (New York, 1979), 32. 

* George Templeton Strong, The Diary of George Templeton Strong a Young Man in New York 
1835-1849, ed. Allan Nevins and Milton Halset Thomas, (New York, 1952) Vol. 1, 128 

* Fighting Fire and the Great Fires of History, (Hartford, 1873) 621. 

° Wotley, Travels in the United States, Etc. During 1849 and 1850, (New York, 1851) as quoted 
in Ernest Earnest, The Volunteer Fire Company, (New York, 1979), 43. 

° C.M. (Charles Mackay), “Trans Atlantic Sketches - the American Firemen,” Illustrated 
London News, Jan. 23, 1858, 92. 

” Tbid. 

’'W. J. Rorbaugh, The Craft Apprentice, (New York, 1986), 167-168. 

° Frederick Marryat, Diary In America, (Bloomington, 1960) 67. 

Charles Mackay, Life and Liberty in America, (New York, 1859) 34-35. 

" G. Dixon, Firemen, Pride of the Nation, (New York, 1833). 

” C.H. Collins, American Firemen March, (Albany, 1898). 

8 Charles Loomis, Our Brave Fire Laddies, (New Haven, 1910). 
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SECTION II 


WHAT - roles children have 
played in fighting fires 
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Chapter 3: Interested to the full every boy in town 
Children fighting fires and working with firefighters 


With the constant exposure to fires and firefighters, it is no wonder that 
children wanted to participate in the firefighting lifestyle. Edward Everett Hale 
recounts, “I need hardly say that the old method [of firefighting] interested to 
the full every boy in town. If his father and mother would let him, he attended 
the fire, where he could at least scream ‘Fire!’ if he could not do anything else.” 
Children often did far more than scream at early fire scenes. Firefighting was 
very much a community effort in early American history, and as such, all 
members of the community were obligated to participate. By the late 
seventeenth century, most American communities had rudimentary fire 
protection laws. Most common was an ordinance mandating that each 
homeowner provide two or more buckets to be hung near the entrance of the 
house for use in case of fire. These buckets were for use in battling fires in the 
owners home, as well as fires in the community. 

If a fire broke out at night, the watchman gave the alarm with his 

rattle, and knocked at the doors of the houses, with the cry, ‘Throw 

out your buckets!’.... When the inmates of a house were aroused, 

the first act was to throw out the buckets in the street.... They 

were picked up by those who were hastening to the fire, it being 

the general custom for nearly every householder to hurry to the fire 

— whether by day or by night — and render his assistance. As soon 


as possible two lines were formed from the fire to the nearest well 
or pump.... The one line passed up the full buckets, and the empty 
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Illustration from the book, Fire-Fighters, 12-13. 


ones were passed down the other line. No one was permitted to 

break through those lines, and if any one attempted to do so, and 

would not fall in and lend a helping hand, a bucket of water or 

several were instantly thrown over him.’ 
Another description of these early bucket brigades recounts the inclusion of 
children in the fire fighting effort, “The people formed in lines from the water to 
the fire, and passed buckets along from one to the other. Men and children, 


993, 


even woman joined in these lines.”’ As fire fighting became more sophisticated, 
fire engines and organized fire companies replaced the crude ad-hock bucket 
brigades. While the obligatory duties of women and children serving as 


community firefighters diminished, children sought other ways to remain 


involved in the business of fighting fires. 


You run with an engine - you don’t chase it! 
Children as runners, and torchboys 


In the fictionalized story Fire Engine Boy, the lead character — a thirteen- 
year-old lad — moves to New York City and proudly tells a new neighborhood 
friend, “I chased the engine last night.” The New York native immediately 


chastises the newcomer, “Don’t ever say that! You run with an engine - you don’t 
y 8 ¥ 
= 7 
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Primitive decoration from a pitcher presented to the Chief Engineer of the New York City Fire Department. Torch-boys can be 
seen running along with the crew pulling the engine. Illustration from the book, Our Firemen, 81. 


chase it!”* Although this line was written in 1953, it is indicative of the attitude 
most young children expressed towards firefighters in the early nineteenth century 

Left with little formal capacity at a fire scene, most children created new 
roles for themselves, running with fire engines as unofficial aids and helpers for 
the firefighters. Children often became “torch boys” — carrying signal lanterns 
and torches in front of and alongside the engines as they responded to fires. 
Some slightly older and stronger boys frequently assisted with the pulling of the 
hand-drawn engines to the fires. In reminiscing about his childhood, Edward 
Everett Hale explains, 

Every enterprising boy regarded it as the one wish of his life that 

he might be eighteen years old, so that he could join the fire- 

company in his particular neighborhood; and even if he had not 

attained that age, he attached himself to the company as a sort of 

volunteer aid, and, as I say, was permitted, as a favor, to assist in 


running through the streets, dragging at the long rope which drew 
the engine.° 


ey 
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In New York City, it became commonplace for boys to affiliate with a 
neighborhood fire companies and help to pull its engine to a fire. One early 
firefighting history of New York City elaborates, 


Attached to each engine, hose, and hook and ladder company was 
an aggregation of young men and boys variously called runners 
and voluntary aids... who had been unable to join the company 
because of their youth, or because the roles were filled, or for other 
reasons. They aped the firemen in dress and deportment and 
followed the engine with dog-like devotion. Sometimes they 
outnumbered the regular members, and in the early days, [they 
were] regularly organized with foremen and other officers.... They 
ran ahead of the apparatus and carried signal lanterns, and 
occasionally were permitted to assist at fires, but in general their 
duties consisted in carrying water, building fires, and performing 
other menial tasks around the fire-houses.° 


Being a runner with a particular fire company allowed a child to learn the trade 


of firefighting, much like an apprentice. “Many famous and efficient firemen 


were originally runners”’ states a chronicler of New York City’s fire fighting 


history. Unlike apprenticeship, however, being a runner was not always looked 
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A Currier and Ives print showing an early engine leaving for a fire. A torch-boy can be seen on the far right.. 
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upon by parents and society as a valuable means of education. John Cregier, an 
engineer with the New York City Fire Department in the mid 1800s, recalls his 
youthful associations with the neighborhood fire company. “At seven years of 
age I would run block after block after thirty-four engine. There was no boy 
living who was whipped more for it, but my father never could whip it out of 
me.... My father used to whip me enough to break any boy’s heart and his back 
too, because I would run with the engine. But it was no use.”® 

Parents had every right to be concerned by their children’s associations 
with these runners’ organizations. Over time, rowdies, hoodlums, and even 
criminals joined the ranks of these unofficial runners to take advantage of the 
right to enter the fire-lines. In 1833, the Military Pioneer and Fireman’s Chronicle 
published in Philadelphia warned, “Parents and guardians should positively 
prohibit their children from mingling in the crowds that follow the engines to a 
fire. A better school of vice can scarcely be imagined. Each company has among 
the young lads of the vicinity its champions who... join in the duties at the fire, 
and afterwards separate into clans, and either retire to the tavern or get into low 
riotous mobs.”’ The Chief Engineer of the New York City Fire Department saw 
the deterioration of the runners’ organizations and stated in his 1841 report to 
the city council, “The practice of boys frequenting the engine houses is becoming 


an evil of great magnitude.”’® Conditions among the organized runners 
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continued to worsen. After a series of ordinances, the New York City Board of 
Fire Commissioners abolished all voluntary and runners’ organizations in 1865. 
An anonymous poem entitled Runners Lament was penned shortly after this 
decision. The first and last verses aptly sum up the feelings of despair and 
abandonment amongst the runners and youths of New York. 


I was a jolly runner bold, 
When runners were all hunk; 

I ran to fires, I fought, I swore, 
And occupied a bunk. 

Owl-like, I slept most all the day 
And kept awake at night, 

With joy I heard the clanging bells 
And saw the rising light. 

My blood went tingling through my veins, 
My heart throbbed with desire, 

Whene’er I heard the welcome cry, 
“Turn out, boys! Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

Quick — man the ropes — the rushing tramp, 
The rattling wheels — the crowd — 
The hose-cart bells — the trumpet shout — 

The Hall bell, deep and loud! 


And when the fire was mostly quenched 
And smoke obscured the stars, 

Some trump with open heart would treat 
To lager and cigars! 

Then into Carter’s, or Udell’s, 
We rushed amid hi! hi’s! 

To get our coffee, smoking hot, 
And butter-cakes and pies. 

Those were the joys I used to share 
(On which I love to dwell) 

Until that surly order came 
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That rung the runners’ knell. 

Those chums that used to ask me drink, 
Now give me the pass-by; 

I know not what to do or think, 
Unless it be — to die.” 


With the abolition of the runners and volunteer aids, children in New York City, 


and elsewhere, looked for other ways to participate in firefighting efforts. 


Young children as fire company mascots 
Thirty firemen are pictured standing in front of a station (see below). 
Their hook and ladder truck can be seen parked behind them. The men are 
decked out in bib shirts, white gloves, and regulation dress caps. The officers 


have speaking trumpets tucked under their arms. The driver is at the reins in 


the front seat, and the tiller man is perched at his steering wheel in the rear. 


The R. M. Bassett Hook and Ladder Company, unknown city and state. Photo from the author's collection. 
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Sitting in the lap of the tiller man is a young boy, wearing knickers, a diminutive 
uniform shirt, and cap upon his head. Another boy stands out in front of the 
firemen, cap on his head, and a dog sitting by his side. 

This is not an uncommon image — two children pose with members in 
front of a hand pumper from Alexandria, Virginia. Mascot Joel Oller, son of 
Chief John Oller poses with Hose Company No. 1 in Gonzales, Texas. Nine 
children sit in the foreground of a photo showing the members of Engine 
Company No. 1 in Whitestone, New York. One child sits on top of the hose reel 
cart with the members of Melrose Hose Co. No. 2 from Rensselaer, New York. 
Two small boys stand holding a lantern with the Fire Department in Winona, 
Minnesota (below). A boy is in the front row of the Exempt Fireman’s 


Association of Long Island, New York. The Exempt Fireman’s Association in 
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AWinona Minnesota hose company, and two mascots. Photo from the author's collection. 
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An unidentified hook and ladder company. Photo from the author's collection. 


Company members pose with their steam fire engine, while eight children pose with their more dimunitive rig. Syracuse, New York. 
Photo from the author's collection. 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania also has a young child pictured amongst the front row 
of its ranks. A little boy stands off to the side in a photo of the Mayle Hose 
Company No. 5 of Niagara Falls, New York A photograph from Syracuse, New 
York, (previous page), shows a row of eight children standing with a scale model 
of a steam fire engine - members of Steamer Co. No. 5, and the full-size engine, 
can be seen in the background. All of these and scores of other fire company 
photographs from the late nineteen and early twentieth centuries show children 
dressed in firemen’s uniforms, standing in front of or beside a company of 
firefighters.’ Who are all these children? Why are they wearing uniforms? 

An 1899 souvenir book from the Webster, Massachusetts, Fire Department 
includes an image of Hose Company Number 4. A driver sits in the front seat, 
five firemen have lined up alongside the 
engine, and a young boy is seen 
standing atop the hose on the back of 
the fire wagon. Several pages later we 
see the same boy — a portrait 
photograph — wearing a cap, bib front 
shirt dress pants, and firemen’s belt. 


The photo is captioned “Little ‘mascot’ 


LITTLE “MASCOT" STEVENS 


Stevens.” Many other individual 
Photo from the Souvenir of the Webster Fire Department, 64. 
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Out fitted with uniforms, fire helmets, and 
speaking trumpets, these youngsters are 
determined to perform their duties with a 
smile on their faces. All photos from the 
author's collection. 
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cabinet-card sized photographs depict portraits of child fire fighters with the term 
“mascot,” however little information is know about these young children. 

Many of these mascots were children of current fire company members. 
The New Orleans Fire Department history book shows three young children 
dressed in Hook and Ladder Company uniforms. Two of the three boys are sons 
of the New Orleans Fire Chief.'* An 1858 article in the Illustrated London News 
carries a engraving of a young boy (following page). He is just a head taller 


than the fire hydrant he is standing next to — wearing a fire helmet and holding 


; oh Ads yrs p 
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Although the postcard on the left says “Master Roeller Smith, Baby Fireman from Sellersville PA,” the unidentified toddler pictured 
on the right is far more “babyish.” Both photos from the author’s collection. 
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Illustration from the Illustrated London News, 23 January 1858, 92. 


a hose. The caption reads “Richard Jackson Newton, 7 '/2 years old, son of 
Foreman No. 5, Newport, Rhode Island.” A photograph in the October 15, 
1898 issue of Fire and Water has the caption, “J. T. Black, Jr. America’s youngest 
fireman.”’® Further research reveals that John Thomas Black Senior was Chief of 
the Duluth Fire Department at the turn of the twentieth century, and his son was 


most likely not a full-fledged “fireman” but rather a mascot. 
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A young mascot sits perched under a tent atop the “Deluge” hose carrage decorated for a parade. Photo from author’s collection 


Aside from posing in photographs, the responsibilities of the fire company 
mascot appear to be quite limited. There is no mention of them performing any 
service at an actual fire, their most frequent duty appears to be adorning the tops 
of engines, (or marching alongside with the crew), during local fire parades. 

The Washington Engine Company perched a fire company mascot on their 
wagon during an 1833 parade in Philadelphia. A newspaper account describes 
the scene, “The engine was surmounted by a splendid arch of evergreen and 
flowers — under which sat, much at his ease, a little boy about four years of age, 
dressed as a fireman and holding a trumpet and occasionally giving orders.”” 
The same issue carries another article proclaiming, 

The public are informed, the report that the little boy who sat on 

the Washington Engine [and] was so severely injured as to need 

the attention of two physicians since that time, is unfounded. He 

attended school on the next morning and has not made the 

slightest complaint — but is anxious to perform the same over 


again. The chair on which he sat was placed on springs of 
sufficient elasticity as to resist the rough motion of the engine....’® 
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One mascot rides on top of each of these steam fire engines all decked out for a patriotic celebration. Unidentified town. 
Photo from author’s collection 


Although mascots generally faded out of existence when paid professional 
fire departments took hold at the end of the nineteenth century, in many smaller 
communities volunteer fire companies remained strong as did the role and 
responsibilities of mascots. Donald Collins, a noted fire service historian, author, 
and a former fire company mascot, remembers participating in one memorable 


parade in the late 1930s. 


I was about six years old and had the honor to ride on a fire 
engine in the annual Memorial Day parade in Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania. I was decked out in blue trousers, white shirt and 
tie, and a fireman’s cap stuffed with newspaper to keep it from 
falling down over my eyes. 

The parade was big in those days with neighboring communities 
joining in. There was a long line of fire engines.... Almost every 
engine has a mascot riding on it. I rode on an open cab 1932 
International “booster’truck.... It carried 400 gallons of water and 
my seat was between and above the driver and an ever smiling 
Charlie Saltzman.... 

My seat was also above the uncapped fill hole for the booster 
tank. But I was so thrilled I never noticed my rear end getting wet 
from the sloshing water as the truck started and stopped along the 
parade route. I was later accused of being so thrilled I wet my pants.” 


Even today, in many smaller communities scattered throughout New York, 
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Pennsylvania, and New England, child mascots can be found riding on the top of 


fire engines in local parades. 


Youthful enthusiasm is the prime requisite in a fighter of fires 
Children forming junior fire companies 


Many young men and were not content to merely ride in parades, and 
sought out more active roles in fighting fires. Although fire company 
membership was generally limited to those over age eighteen or twenty-one, at 
least one New Hampshire village lifted this restriction and an 1912 editorial in 


the Fireman's Herald entitled, “The Age of Firemen” argued against the practice. 


The larger fire departments generally will not admit as a member a 
man under twenty-one years of age. In fact this restriction applies 
very commonly in departments large and small, volunteer and 
paid. Out in New Hampshire, however, a Mayor has vetoed an 
ordinance specifying this age for admission into the department. 
His chief reason for wanting boys in the service appears to be that 
he believes youthful enthusiasm is the prime requisite in a fighter 
of fires. Youthful enthusiasm is probably a very good thing in a 
Mayor just as much as in a fireman, but a Mayor needs something 
more than that, and so does a fireman. Some male humans are 
older in self-control, courage and endurance at twenty than others 
at thirty. But most are not. So, as a dividing line was necessary it 
is commonly held that for practical purposes Adam is a man when 
he is twenty-one and a boy before that time. Such appears to be 
the wisdom of our time and country....”° 


Even in the middle to late nineteenth century, when children were afforded the 
more active roles of runners or torchboys, many sought to be of greater service. 
In 1810, “An association of young men and boys,” purchased an older engine 


from the Fame Fire Company of Philadelphia and organized themselves into the 
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Junior Fame Fire Company. Although the Junior’s disbanded nine months later,” 
other fire companies organized by “young men and boys” proved to be more 
successful and long lasting. 

During the War of 1812, calls for volunteers to serve in the army created a 
mass exodus of men from the community of Reading, Pennsylvania. Alarmed by 
the lack of fire protection, a group of older boys formed their own fire company. 
“Many were the sons of Rainbow members, but the company they formed was 
not a junior organization to the Rainbow Fire Company... Since the members of 
the newly formed fire brigade were so young, the image of youth was adopted as 
its emblem... [as was] the name Junior Fire Company.” The Junior Fire Company 
is still surviving today and is the second oldest of Reading’s existing fire companies ” 

A group of boys ages fifteen to seventeen years formed the The Schiffler 
Fire Company of Lancaster, Pennsylvania in 1852.” In the fall of 1887, several 
young men ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-three decided, “Roanoke 
[Virginia] needs another fire company.” Several months later, they had raised 
nearly $1,000; purchased uniforms, a hose carriage, and fire equipment; and 
organized the Junior Hose Company.” 

In Chester, Pennsylvania, a group of “embryo firefighters,” schoolboys 
ranging in age from fourteen to sixteen, organized the Hanley Hose Company 


No. 2 (see above). Described as, “A sort of second edition of the Hanley Hose 
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The Hanley Hose Company No. 2 of Chester, Pennsylvania. Photo from, The American Boy, May 1902, 197. 


Company,”” these boy firemen had their own uniforms, established their own 
company rules and regulations, and even purchased a hose carriage from a local 
carriage maker for one hundred dollars. In 1902 it was reported, “The company 
already comprises of fifteen sturdy youths, and nearly every boy in Chester is anxious 
to join the organization so he may wear the uniform and run ‘Wid de machine.””° 
While these “Junior” volunteer fire companies continued to spring up 
periodically in smaller cities and towns throughout the later half of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century; their numbers were very limited, and the youthful 
nature of these fire companies generally lasted only as long as their founding 


members remained young. World Wars I and II, like the wars before them, 
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ATTENTION, YOUNG AMERICA ! 1) 


BOY'S FIRE ENGINE, 


Price--Qne Hundred and Twenty-tive Dolls. 
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The Cowing Company was not the only manufacturer who made small sized fire engines. While they were called “boys engines” 
they were also sold for use, (presumably by men), at large estates, and factories. Illustration from, Cowing & Companies Pumps 
and Fire Engines Seneca Falls New York, 26. 
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Boys operating, “Pin Ball 1,” a small hand pumed fire engine in front of an unidentified fire station. Photo from auuthor’s collection 


depleted the ranks of eligible men to perform firefighting duties. High school 
students in Wethersfield, Connecticut, and many other towns across America, 
formed auxiliaries to assist the remaining firemen.” 

The last quarter of the twentieth century heralded in a new wave of junior 
fire companies. John Mercer, a teenager in the 1970s remembers, “We could join 
the Snyder, New York, Volunteer Fire Department at sixteen as ‘torch boys.” Like 
their namesakes from the 1800s, the responsibilities of modern “torch boys” was 
limited. “Our primary duties were keeping the trucks washed and cleaned. We 


were not allowed in the fire buildings but could do most anything else at a [fire] 
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scene.”*® Many paid and volunteer fire departments have formed affiliations with 
the Boy Scouts of America, to organize firefighter explorer posts. Part of the Boy 
Scouts’ Learning for Life program, “Exploring” gives high school aged men and 
women a hands-on opportunity to “explore” one of many career fields. The 
Learning for Life web site explains, 

Exploring is based on a unique and dynamic relationship between 

youth and the organizations in their communities. Local 

community organizations initiate an Explorer post by matching 

their people and program resources to the interests of young 

people in the community. The result is a program of activities that 

helps youth pursue their special interests, grow, and develop.” 

From Seattle, Washington, to Suwannee County, Florida, and in hundreds 
of communities in between, teenage men and women work and train side-by- 
side with firefighters. “We have meetings two or three times a month, and also 
attend the Fire Company’s drills,” states the web site for the Averill Park - Sand 
Lake Fire Company, Explorer Post 911, in Rensselaer County, New York. Todd 
Joyner recalls a lack of distinction between senior and junior members when he 
joined the West Mount Volunteer Fire Department at the age of thirteen. “You 
filled out an application just as a senior member would and would be voted on 
just like any other member would be. The only real difference... was the fact 


that senior members have their drivers license....’”°° 


Usually junior firefighter or explorer programs have a probationary and 
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training period, after which the member is allowed to ride on fire apparatus and 
assist at emergency calls. Although Explorers, “Do not perform actual fire 
fighting activities,” the Post 209 web site explains, “They can perform functions 
such as SCBA [self contained breathing apparatus] bottle replacements, salvage 
and overhaul, rehab sector assistance, apparatus restocking, and other various 
duties as needed.”*' These support functions, while nonhazardous, are critical. 
By assisting with these operations, explorers free up other firefighters for more 
hazardous assignments. While performing these duties is helpful, education is 
always the fundamental objective. The Explorer Post 209 web site says, “While 
their [the explorers] assistance is an asset on the scene, their primary purpose 
for going to these calls is to learn first-hand....”* This philosophy is echoed on 
the Wonder Lake Fire Protection District Explorer Post 456’s web site. “Guided 
by fire department members who have become advisors, the students learn not 
only by book, but also by hands on practice.”* After reaching the age of 
eighteen or twenty, (depending on state and local laws), explorers are 
encouraged to apply for membership as full-fledged firefighters. Many fire 
departments take a candidate’s explorer status into consideration, some even 
offering preferential points in hiring. 

Not all children are able to join junior fire crews or explorer posts. 


Younger children of the twentieth century have been given fewer and fewer roles 
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around real-life firehouses and fire scenes. Other children like Robin Sarratt 
were more attracted to the romanticized concept of being a firefighter than the 
actual reality. She said, “I wanted to ride the truck, play with the dalmatian, 
climb the ladders and run up the stairs, [but] the fire part didn’t hold much 
appeal to me.”™* Rather than abandon their firefighting aspirations all together, 
many of these children, (often with the encouragement of their parents), have 
redirected their attentions to the less dangerous, but still dramatic firehouses and 


burning buildings of their imagination. 
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Chapter 4: Heroes and heroines in-waiting 
Children playing and role-playing 


Many respondents to the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey 
remembered pretending to be firefighters while playing with the garden hose as 
children. For some however, the pretending was far more imaginary and elaborate. 
Grant Miller, the son of a New York City firefighter remembers, “I used to play 
fireman by ringing a wind-up alarm clock, (the alarm), sliding down the staircase 
banister, (the pole), and jumping onto the living room couch, (the truck). Then 
off we would go!”’ Mickey J. Plaisance Jr., now a junior member of the David 
Crockett Fire Company in Gretna Louisiana remembers his experiences as a kid. 

“T had a lil red wagon that was my fire truck with an old extension 

cord or garden hose that my dad let me play with... And [I had] 

my own set of fire gear to go play and act like the front yard... was 

on fire. I use to play for hours at a time till I got tired or it was to 

late at night and my dad made me stop but I use to love to play.... 

[I would] drag the hose and crawl on the floor and try to rescue a 

pile of paper, and then I would do it all over again.’ 

Children have been engaging in dramatic or fantasy play for centuries. 
According to some researchers, they have an, “Age-old need to imagine and play 
about being big and strong in a world where they may often feel little and 


vulnerable.”*® It may be as simple as sliding down a staircase banister and calling 


it a fire pole, picking up a bent stick and calling it a gun, or throwing a blanket 
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over a table and calling it a fort, but for children between the ages of four and 
seven, pretend or fantasy play is at its peak. In an article posted to the Fisher- 
Price Toy Company web site, Kathleen Alfano elaborates, 

Boys of this age [3 to 8 years old] are at the height of socio-dramatic 

play and are inclined to model their behaviors after what they 

observe in their everyday lives — for example, they will pretend to 

be a firefighter by bringing a bucket of water to put out a pretend 

fire. Their imaginations are in full bloom and through play theyre 

busily trying out a variety of roles they’ve seen in the real world.* 

Children pretend play for numerous reasons. It allows them to confront 
their fears, to satisfy their own fantasies, and to, “Convince themselves that 


995 


beneath the surface they are heroes and heroines in-waiting”> No matter what 
the reason, Phyllis Theroux in a 1987 Parents magazine article, states, “Making 
up for what isn’t there is what pretending is all about. To me it is one of the 
most important activities a child can do....”° For whatever reason children have 
been playing — and role playing the various activities they see around them in 
everyday, life for years. 

It is only natural, when the roles for youngsters around real-life firehouses 
diminished in the late 1800s, children (with assistance from the burgeoning 
American toy industry) would quickly fill their lives with play fire houses and 


firefighting activities. By 1900, the pages of toy catalogs were filled with child- 


sized fire stations complete with toy fire engines and miniature burning buildings, 
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Unidentified axe-wielding-boy dressed in a “fireman suit” and behind the wheel of a pedal fire engine. 
Photograph from the collection of the author. 


Three unidentified photographs showing young boys dressed in play “firemen suits.” All from the collection of the author. 
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play fireman costumes, and even pedal-powered fire engines that kids could drive. 

An 1893 page from the Carl P Stirn catalog shows a “Fireman’s Outfit” 
that consisted of a, “Red or white fireman’s helmet, fire axe, sixteen-inch 
fireman’s trumpet, and leather with metal buckle.”’ Six years later, the John 
Wannamaker catalog advertised a similar “Fireman’s Suit” with a helmet, axe, 
belt, speaking trumpet, and a cardboard shirt-bib covered with red felt and 
emblazoned with the letters “FD.”* The 1911 and 1932 E A. O. Schwartz toy 
catalogs also picture firemen costumes (the 1932 issue featuring, “fast color red 
shirts, navy blue trousers, red helmet with front shield, red belt and brass 
fastener” sized for two to fourteen-year-olds).’ 

Play firefighter costumes continue to endure the test of time. A picture in 
the 1982 Sears “Specialog” features a young boy wearing a toy fire helmet 
(below) with the caption, “I wish I could be a fireman.” The accompanying 
description lists the “Fireman’s Play Set” as including a, “Sturdy fireman’s helmet 
with official looking decal and adjustable chin 
strap, simulated oxygen bottle with hose and 
breather mask, fireman’s badge, and a bullhorn 
that really amplifies sound.””® In the late 1990s, a 


resurgence of play costumes and imaginary play 


activities created an abundance of “Firefighter Sets” 


Firefighter Play Set. Photograph from the 
1982 Sears “Specialog,” 620. 
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being advertised in new “educational” toy catalogs. Childcraft, Young Explorers, 
Toys to Grow On, these new catalog-based toy companies marketed more than 
the basic features of a fire hat, coat and flashlight. They peppered their ad copy 
with, “Wanabe firefighters will love playing dress-up with...”"' or, “You'll be ready 
for action as you race to the rescue in our...” and “Little Hero’s Imaginations will 
be ablaze when they wear our firefighter’s uniform.”” For the first time, these new 
toy companies marketed not just the play sets to children, but the concept of 
imaginary role playing — and role playing as “firefighters” — to their parents. 
Even the best dressed firefighter, is helpless without a suitable fire engine. 
Ned the Fireman, a children’s book from 1912, (below) follows the exploits of a 


young boy and his friends as he plays “fireman” in his back yard. Dressed in a 


BY 
| CLARA ANDREWS WILT ARS 
i F 
Ned the Fireman, a children’s book by Clara Andrews Williams published in 1912. 
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“fireman’s suit” (similar to those advertised by John Wannamaker in 1899), Ned 
fashions his “fire engine” from a wagon and his toy riding pony.’ For boys with 
less imagination and more money, toy wagon manufacturers began making child- 
sized fire chief, fire patrol, and hook and ladder wagons in the late 1800s. The 
1910 Butler Brothers catalog illustrates and describes a, “Hook and ladder truck 
— hardwood truck, 5 ft. long and strongly made. 10 in. and 12 in. wood wheels, 
metal tires, silver bell on spring, two 4 ft. side ladders, 5 ft. middle ladder, iron 
axle braces, yellow gear, blue body, red ladders. — $1.65 each.”'* The Paris 
Manufacturing Company of South Paris, Maine, (a company best known for 
making children’s sleds), began producing a fifty-four inch long “Fire Patrol” 


wagon (pictured below) in 1910.”° 


The Paris toy “Fire 
Patrol” wagon. 
Photograph from 
the book, The 
History of 
American 
Firefighting Toys, 
by Charles V. 
Hansen. 
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This hook and ladder wagon is similar to one advertised in the 1910 Butler Brothers catalog. Like the real ladder trucks, this rig 
features a ‘tiller seat” position where the rear wheels could be steered independently around corners. Unlike the full-sized trucks 
however, this model was pulled by kids instead of horses. Photograph from the collection of Matt Lee. 


A youngster sits in the driver's seat of this home-made fire chief buggy. Judging from the location of the photographer, the “B.F.D.” 
refers to Buffalo NY. Cabinet card photograph from the author's collection. 
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By the 1920s and 30s, children. like 
their full-sized counterparts, had traded in 
their “horse” (kid) drawn wagons for 
“motorized” (pedal-powered) fire apparatus. 
American National, Steelcraft, Gendron, and a 
host of other pedal-car makers, began 
producing elaborate reproductions of full-sized 
fire trucks and chief's cars. Many of these 
vehicles had working electric lights, horns or a 
siren, upholstered seats, wooden ladders and 
real hose on their hose reels. American 
National’s “Packard Fire Chief Convertible” 
featured a soft convertible top, rubber tires, 
black fenders, red body with yellow trim, and 
nickel-plated radiator and windshield. 
Steelcraft’s “AC Mack Fire Truck” boasted the 
same distinctive front hood as the real AC 
Mack trucks. The pedal-powered Mack was 


made in three sizes and with a host of options, 


including fenders, running boards, and electric 


=. — — 
Unidentified fire engine “pedal car’ photographs. 


All from the collection of the author. 
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A boy wearing a fireman's suit, behind the wheel of a pedal-ladder truck. From the collection of the author. 
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headlights. Even in the 1950s and 60s, when 
television and movie westerns captivated 
young viewers and cowboy garb usurped 
firefighter costumes in toy catalogs, pedal car 
fire engine sales remained strong. At least one 
family snapshot reveals young boy wearing a 
cowboy hat and leather vest, but riding a fire 
engine instead of a trusty steed. 

“T had one of those pedal cars, it said 
‘fire chief on the side” recalls John C. Wagner, 
in response to the “Didja” survey. “It had a 
bell mounted on the front with rope attached 
that I could ring as I peddled up and down the 
sidewalk.””” To John, and most other children, 
a bell or siren was seen as one of the defining 
components of a fire engine. For those 
without pedal cars, even a simple bicycle 
could be transformed into an exciting piece of 


fire apparatus with the addition of a bell or 


siren to the handlebars as David Houseal, a 


Unidentified fire engine “pedal car’ photographs. 
All from the collection of the author. 
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} An unidentified boy 
wears a fireman’s suit 
4 while pulling a nifty 
home-made fire truck 
trailer behind his high- 
wheeled tricycle. 
From the collection of 
the author. 


firefighter in Harrisburg Pennsylvania recalls. 


When I got a two-wheel bicycle at nine or ten, I’d get the local boys 

together at Koch’s garage, (next door) which would be our firehouse. 

We’d have rope for hose tied to the bikes, and some other short tools 

and make up fire alarms through the neighborhood. One guy even had 

one of those pull-type sirens attached to his front wheel and he was 

the cat’s meow on alarms! He eventually grew up to become fire 

chief...."° 
As early as the 1930s, toy companies began producing tin finger-powered sirens 
that clamped onto bike handlebars. A 1950s store display box for “Starr Little 
Chief” fire bells, touts, “To hear the fire bell clang and ring, just pull it by its bright 
red string, when mounted on your handle bars, the Little Chief and you are Stars.”” 

If young imaginations needed to play indoors, a host of toy companies 
came to the rescue with miniature fire engines, fire stations, firefighter action 


figures, even puzzles and games with firefighting themes. Chief Hank 


Przybylowicz was like most boy’s growing up in Newark, New Jersey, in the mid 
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The lucky boy shown in this 1962 family snapshot is playing with a “Fire Chief’ playset that included two plastic 
fire engines, a dozen firefighter figures, a fire helmet, badge, and lantern. Photo from the author’s collection. 


twentieth century. He remembers, “At Christmas, there was always a set of brand 
new fire engines under the tree.” Jim and Mary Jane Piatti explain some of the 
popularity of fire engine toys in their an article about child-related fire collectables. 
“It is not uncommon to see children running behind the fire engine as it rushes 
to the fire or rescue operation. Long after the fire is out the thrill of watching 
the engine pump and the firemen climb ladders still remains with the child.” 
With this in mind, the authors reason, “No wonder you can often find a fire truck 


in the toy box.”' 
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When American hardware manufacturers began producing toys in the mid 
to late nineteenth century, cast-iron fire engines, hook and ladder trucks, hose 
reels and even fire chiefs buggies quickly became staples of their product lines. 
According to a brochure produced by the Strong Museum, “Nineteenth-century 
manufacturers of toy vehicles produced more fire equipment than they did other 
types of vehicles.”” 

Toy production was not limited to vehicles. In 1882 Francis Carpenter, 
patented a plan for a toy firehouse. In 1893, Carpenter’s rival, the Ives Toy 
Company, introduced their “Mechanical Fire Engine House” (below) which 
boasted a clock-work mechanism that rang an alarm bell and opened the front 
apparatus doors. Not to be out done, Carpenter went on to produce, “What all 


the boys who have a fire engine want,” as his advertisements asserted, a cast- 


Mechanical Fire Engine House, 


at Ee atu 


The Ives’Mechanical Fire Engine House. Illustration from the 1893 Ives, Blakeslee & 
Williams Co. catalog in the collection of the Strong Museum, Rochester NY. 
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iron burning building. This inflamed two-story brownstone came complete with 
a fireman that climbed a ladder and rescued a woman from the upper balcony.” 

As the American toy market matured, toy makers strived to capture in 
realistic detail all the features and excitement of real-life fire engines. An 
advertisement for a Kingsbury toy fire engine from 1925 proclaims, 

Clear the Streets! Here comes the proudest boy in town with his 

big Kingsbury Fire Engine. ...Look at the features of this big two- 

foot toy. Motor driven pump. Oversized non-skid tires of solid 

rubber.... Everything just like the big city’s latest fire 

engine—including two extra lengths of hose carried on the side and 

an automatic gong.” 


The advertising headline for another toy fire truck touts, “Jiminy Christmas! It’s 


exactly like the big one at the firehouse.” The ad copy further explains this 


Clear the é 
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Advertisement for Model Toys by the Chas. Wm. Doepke Kingsbury Toys advertisement, Kingsbury Manufacturing 
Manufacturing Company, Rossmoyne OH. Company, Keene NH. 
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“working model” is “authorized” by American La France, a well-know 
manufacturer of real fire apparatus.” Some toy fire engines were even designed 
to squirt water like their real-life role models. Robert Conger remembers 
growing up in the early 1960s and, “Having a Tonka fire truck that you could 
attach to the garden hose. It had a small hose on it that would spray water — 
just like the real thing.” Alas, realism can only go so far. Robert found one fault 
with his toy engine. “I always wished though that the lights would work. The 
ones on my truck were just red plastic lenses - not designed to light up.” 

While most fire truck toys are considered “boy toys,” some toy companies 
have taken a more gender neutral approach. In the early 1920s, Samuel Gabriel 
and Sons produced, “Fighting the Flames — a Game for Boys and Girls.” 
Although there is nothing “girlish” about this game which features a racing fire 
truck on the cover and burning buildings on the inside game board, it was 
commonly believed that less active toys, (such as board games and puzzles), 
were more appropriate for girls. What could be more feminine than playing with 
paper dolls? A 1919 paper doll cut-out sheets bears the title, “A Fire in 
Dollville,” (following page) and depicts a scene where “Betty’s” doll house is on 
fire and “Billy the Fireman” comes and puts it out. The Bliss Company offered 
three different paper-litho on wood fire stations (one pictured on page53) 


alongside their extensive line of doll houses. Play fire station doll houses, are 
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A Fire In Dollville, a paper doll cut-out sheet from 1919. 
From the author's collection. 
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Little 
Fivetignteys 


Bliss fire station. Toy from the author’s collection. The Great Kids Company, “Holiday 1997 Toy Catalog,” 16. 


still being produced. The Great Kids Company Holiday 1997 Toy Catalog offered 
a, “Ready to play firehouse” along with four firefighter dolls and a twelve-piece 
accessory set of firehouse furniture (above right). “Boys love this playhouse and 


1” 


girls do too!” exclaims the product description.” 

Children have been playing “firefighter” and “playing” with real 
firefighters almost since the beginning of organized fire service in America. 
From active participants in early bucket brigades, to back-yard “chiefs” battling 


imaginary blazes, as the means and methods of fighting fires in America evolved, 


so to have the roles and relationships of children and firefighters. 
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SECTION III 


WHY - children want 
to be firefighters 
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Why children want to be firefighters 

So — Why do children want to be firefighters? In 1998, an unscientific 
questionnaire was developed to gather primary-source data for this project. Over 
the next four years, the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey (appendix I) 
was distributed to family, friends, colleagues, and via the World Wide Web. Two 
hundred and nineteen replies were received from forty-one states and four 
foreign countries. The vast majority of respondents, (164 versus 55), stated 
“yes” to having some childhood desire to be a firefighter. While the survey was 
conducted with an unscientific sample group, (more replies were received from 
firefighters than non-firefighters), the numbers are supported with abundant 
secondary evidence. Indeed, even those who denied having any such aspirations 


1” 


themselves, stated, “yes!” they believed most kids do want to be firefighters at some 
point in their lives. 

The nine survey questions inquired about the respondent's gender, 
ethnicity, and geographic location during childhood. The asked about childhood 
recollections and experiences with firefighters, and probed for the underlying 
reasons why children aspire to be firefighters. The replies were as telling and 
varied as the individuals providing them, but four primary reasons emerged: 


Because of the excitement, the profession’s heroics and hero-worship, family 


connections, or for the group affiliation and camaraderie. 
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Chapter 5: The excitement of it all 

Fighting fires is exciting business. There is the first spine-tingling sound 
of the initial alarm, a flurry of activity as the engines leave the station, and a 
mad dash through the streets with bells, whistles, and sirens clearing the way. 
Finally there is the scene of the fire, with rushing water, tall ladders, and a frenzy 
of activity. Throughout every step of this process, children (and children at heart) 
can be found watching with amazement. Whether it is the awe inspiring, “Big 
red fire engine that makes cool noises,” the thrill of chasing after a speeding fire 
engine, or the excitement of the fire scene itself, it is no wonder when asked for 


reasons why children want to be firefighters, most respondents cited the 


“excitement” of it all. 


“Every boy’s ambition,” 
proclaims the caption of 
this cartoon showing a 
youngster at the reigns of 
a speeding fire engine. 
Illustration from Life_ 
magazine, 12 August 1915, 
279. 
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One respondent to the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey 
stated, “I think the main draw is the aura created by the combination of large, 
powerful, bright, shining trucks outfitted with lights and sirens....”* Others 
commented, I think kids are attracted by the, “Big red fire engine that makes 


3 


cool noises”® or, “I always wanted to ride on the [back] step of the fire truck, it 
looked like fun!”* Robert Schierle wrote, “It’s the excitement of it all — the ‘run’ — 
using that hose on the fire.”° James Altom explains, “I see it in some kids, the 
wide-eyed look when we drive up in the fire truck. Why do they want to do it? 
It’s exciting, to get to drive a fire truck with lights and sirens.”° Steve Pakosh 
summized, “I believe that many kids want to be fire fighters for the same reasons I 
did — the excitement and the admiration. 
There’s something about seeing a piece of fire 
apparatus ‘flying’ down the street with red 
lights flashing, air horns blowing, and sirens 
wailing that just ‘gets’ to a little kid.”” 
Certainly a loud siren adds to a fire 


engine’s allure. Steve fondly remembers 


making siren noises when he played firemen 


games as a child. “My friends and I... we’d “The sound of the fire bell is a sight to explore, a 
gentle ding-dong makes a deafening roar,” reads a 


magazine advertisement for JBLloudspeakers that 


‘fly’ around the neighborhood [on our highlights a child’s fascination for loud noises. From 
SR magazine, 25 September 1965, 67. 
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The cover of this 1930s era children’s board game graphically captures the excitement of the siren if not the actual sound. 
“Fire Siren” game by An All Fair Game Co., from the author's collection. 


bicycles] screeching like apparatus sirens until one old lady called the police and 
they ‘shut us down’ for disturbing the peace!”*® Its not just sirens and fire engines 
however, children are attracted to most big noisy machines. One respondent to 
the Didja survey said, “All little kids at some point want to be firefighters, just 
like they want to be pilots, or train engineers, or dump truck drivers.... The big 


loud machines attract them....”° Yet, unlike dump truck drivers or airplane 
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pilots, firefighters hold a more powerful spell to young hearts and minds. The 
big loud fire trucks themselves are exciting, but so too is actually being a 
firefighter. Brian Bastinelli describes it best: 

I think there is a feeling of awe you get when you are a little kid 

[and] see the fire truck going by, the loud noises, the flashing lights. 

The truck is so shiny and clean. The guys seemed larger than life. 

At that point in your life that’s what it’s all about. You say, “Man 

that’s cool! I want to do that someday.” I think that at some point 

every kids gets taken up by it and wants to ride that truck. I can 

see it in the faces of the kids when we go by. They all stop what 

they are doing and run to the curb to watch us waving smiling.”° 
Although size and features of fire trucks are impressive and attractive to most 
children, it is seeing them “in action” — speeding to an alarm or fighting a fire 
that holds the most allure. 

“There is a fascination in running to fires. Hardly a man or boy or woman 
or child lives who has not at some time been moved to enthusiasm by the sound 
of an alarm or by the prospect of standing within easy reach of a burning 
building.” begins an 1881 article in The Fireman’s Journal. “In going to a fire the 
chance attendants do not contemplate helping the persons whose house or goods 
may be in danger of combustion, they want to see spectacle...."’ Fire engines, 
particularly those speeding to an alarm always attract a gaggle of children 


following in their wake. The desire to chase after a speeding fire engine and see 


what’s burning around the corner appeals to our inherent sense of curiosity. In 
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This illustration from an unknown source captures the excitement of an engine speeding past on its way to a fire. 
Found in the author’s collection. 
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The children running behind this fire engine clearly outnumber the firefighters ridding on it! 
Photograph from the author’s collection. 


his response to the Didja survey, Shawn Larison, now a firefighter/paramedic, said, 


I remember all the fire trucks racing to the scene that evening. I 
was not able to see the firemen searching for the boy whom 
reportedly fell into the swollen creek but I was able to see the 
flashing lights in the dark night and I could hear their radios as 
they talked to one another. It doesn’t sound all that exciting, but 
[from] the reaction of all the parents who came out to watch, I 
knew that something out of the ordinary was happening in my very 
own neighborhood and I knew my parents were not going to take 
me down to the creek to investigate the situation firsthand, even 
though I really wanted to go.... So I think curiosity is why I had 
the desire to be a fireman.” 


Rather than flashing lights in the neighborhood, the curiosity of many other 
children began with the sound of the town’s fire alarm. “I lived in the country 
where volunteer departments provided the fire service,” recounts Todd Joyner in 
his reply to the Didja survey. “A big siren would alert volunteers, (and little boy 
wanna-be’s) of a fire call. ...1 would run to the road praying for the opportunity 


to see those red and silver trucks in action.” Hearing the fire alarm and rushing 


to see the engines respond is nothing new. A notice in the October 30, 1886 
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By bicycle and horseback these determined children chase an engine down a long country road to a barn fire in the distance. 
Illustration from the cover of the Saturday Evening Post, 30 July 1956. 
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The Fireman’s Journal laments, “Whenever fire bells sound the alarm, the front of 
several engine and hose houses are thronged with children. It is almost an 
impassibility for the members to get near the doors.”* Once the trucks leave the 
station, the “throngs” of children can usually be seen following close behind. 

The June 30, 1956 cover of The Saturday Evening Post portrays a familiar 
scene (previous page). A fire engine speeds down a rural road toward a column 
of smoke visible on the horizon, and three boys and a dog follow in hot 
pursue. A photo from New Haven, Connecticut (below) shows a hook and 
ladder truck being pulled by three galloping horses racing down the street, 
while a cluster of children run to keep pace on the sidewalk. Leslie Pickens 


remembers, “getting really excited when fire trucks would go by, and running 


after them to see what was happening. You knew that an adventure was 


Residents in New Haven CT lean out from windows and doorways to investigate the hook and ladder truck and children racing 
down the street. Photograph from the author’s collection. 
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In the fictional story book The Red Shirts, an adventuresome Little has changed in one hundred years, boys still like to watch 
lad climbs into a tree so he might better observe a fire scene. the action as this 1978 photo attests. Photograph from the 
Photo-illustration from The Red Shirts, 29. book Fire! 


happening wherever they were going!” In an 1882 article, a reporter vividly 
describes his experience when invited to ride to a fire on the back of an engine. 


The roadway for half a mile was bare of all vehicles except horse 
cars and the few that had been hauled up to the curbs.... But the 
roadway was alive with children. It was after school hours and the 
children clustered in the street, and shouted at the firemen. From 
many windows women and children leaned, and the shoppers 
stood in the store doors. ...The turn of the corner reveals half a 
dozen machines... lines of hose in the roadway, firemen hurrying 
here and there, smoke pouring from a low brick building, and at 
least five hundred men and women, boys and girls, drawn up in 
four almost regular lines along the sidewalk opposite with 
outcroppings of smaller boys in the background scaling lumber 
piles and dangling from the top of a long high fence."® 


Richard Murphy remembers witnessing a large fire in his hometown when he 


was seven years old. “It was a three-story building with a bus garage/terminal 
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on the first floor. The action of the men training the hoses on the fire and how it 
reacted along with the hum of the engines of the pumpers just did it for me.” 
Being a firefighter has many exciting elements. The big truck, the loud sirens, 
flashing lights, speed, the chase, “the actions of the men” and the hum of the 
engines... but most of all being a firefighter carries with it the thrill of 
anticipation. Anticipation of the heroic deeds to come when the engines arrive 


on the scene. 
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Chapter 6: Those guys must be heroes 
Heroism, hero-worship, and role models 

“Tt all started at about ten years old,” remembers Joseph T. Suarez when 
asked why he became a volunteer firefighter, 

I can remember sitting in grade school looking out of the window as 

Charleroi’s [Pennsylvania's] 1948 Seagrave open cab pumper raced 

down the street on their way to a call. What a sight, this big red fire 

engine speeding down the street with two men in the cab and two men 

on the tailboard their bunker coats flying in the wind. Like most kids, 

I thought “boy that looks like fun,” and “those guys must be heroes.” 
For many, when questioned why children wanted to be firefighters, the answer is 
simple, heroics. “Every little boy wants to be a hero, and a firefighter is a true 
hero,” writes one respondent to the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” 
survey. Another says, “I knew that someday I wanted to be a hero,” while a 
third adds, “I wanted to ride the fire trucks, and I guess honestly... I wanted to 
be a hero... or in my eyes, what I portrayed as a hero.”* Like the knights of old, 
or the fictional heroes of comic book fame, firefighters have long sought to 
protect younger or weaker members of society. In return for this devotion, 
society has lauded upon them the title, “hero” and role model to all. 

Robert Vallero, a firefighter in Denver, Colorado, remembers an event 


from childhood that helped inspire him to become a firefighter. “I was sitting in 


my Catholic school classroom when the [fire] engines went by. The sisters made 
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us stop and pray for the ‘brave firemen.’ I couldn’t figure out at that tender age 
just why we stopped our lessons only for firemen, but I knew they must be 
special.”® Why are firefighters considered special? Charles Knowlton explains, 

We look at firefighters as heroes. They come in our direst need 

and help us out — putting their lives on the line. Firefighters are 

usually big and strong. and as a whole, they are honest and 

trustworthy. Firefighters exude a charisma that is what people 

want America to be: Strong, Loyal, Devoted, Brave, Selfless. 

People look up to these traits. I do believe that at one point in our 

lives as children we all want to be firefighters. We want to be 

brave and strong, it is something that is drilled into us from birth.° 
Leslie Pickens adds, firefighters seem to “Embody all of the qualities that are 
good: Physically strong, [high] endurance, skilled, good decision making, 
disciplined, respected [and] needed in the community.... They were the last 
heroes of my generation!” Dixon Wecter writes in his book, The Hero in America, 

Bravery, honesty, strength of character are the stuff for hero- 

worship. At the boy’s level, this worship gravitates towards the 

doer of spectacular deeds; on the average adult level, toward the 

wielder of power; and in the eyes of a more critical judgment, 

toward idealism and moral qualities. The most universal hero is he 

who can fill all these specifications.* 

Brave, honest, strong, those are words which are often used to describe 
firefighters, but in an introduction to Wecter’s book, Robert Penn Warren states 
there is more to being a hero. “First there are, by American standards, certain 


professions and occupations that are unheroic. ...No artist, writer, scholar, 


philosopher, physician, or saint need apply.... The life of mind and spirit... are 
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Little Hero Story Book, 1898. 


not for hero-makers.”’ Warren continues, “The hero must be... the ‘people’s 


299 


choice.” He must be powerful, but, “The power must, on the one hand, be really 
the hero’s — otherwise he would not be a hero; but on the other, he must not 


admit to being more than an instrument.” Lastly, Warren writes, if the hero has 
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died it must be said, “He died in the line of duty, with his boots on, for his 
country. For his country — and that, it would seem is the prime requirement, 
whether the hero is statesman, warrior, explorer, inventor, or whatnot. The hero 
must ‘serve’ his people.”” 

The battle between firefighters and flames can be seen as a modern 
example of the legendary confrontation between man and beast — good versus 
evil. “We are the good guys,” states David Thompson in his reply to the “Didja’ 
Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey. “We are the saints; firefighters are the 
heroes that will lay their life on the line every time for another life; and won’t 
think twice about it. We save you, heal you, care for you, listen to you, and 
above all, serve you in YOUR time of need.”” In another survey reply, Steve 
Pacifico remembers as a child playing games of fireman, policeman, and cowboys 
and Indians. He says, “Whenever I played I always wanted to be the ‘good’ guy 
who saved the day.”"* However, unlike firefighters, other “good guy” career 
choices such as police officer or soldier have, “An element of doing harm to other 
individuals through violence.” Robert Stanin explains, “In firefighting, the 
enemy is a natural force. In war or crime fighting, the enemy is other human 
beings.” As if describing a gallant knight in the king’s court, Rick Davis refers to 
fighting fires as, “a noble and honorable profession... a profession made up of 


watriors.”"* His choice in words is not unusual, firefighters have often been 
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likened to medieval knights wearing a 
suit of protective armor, slaying fire- 
breathing dragons, rescuing damsels in 
distress, and saving the day. Damsels 
are not the only object of a firefighters 
attentions. Indeed, if popular culture is 
to be believed, children are more often 
the cause for their heroism 

“I was five years old when my 


house burnt down... I was inside and 


they saved me.”’* Those haunting words 


written in response to the “Didja Ever 


Want to be a FIREMAN?” survey, convey 
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“The choice of dragon slayers throughout the realm,” reads 
the headline of an advertisement for fire resistant fabric. The 
copy continues, “We salute the highly trained, brave and 
valiant knights, wearing advanced armor shielded against 
heat and flames. In more and more cities throughout the 
kingdom, firefighters are slaying dragons in turnout gear 
made with PBI Gold.” Advertisement from the back cover, 
Firehouse magazine, January 1998. 


the essence of what firefighters are all about — saving lives. In a scene right out of a 


Hollywood movie, George Sheldon, in his history of the New York Volunteer Fire 


Department, writes, 


One woman, supposing that her child was still in her burning 
dwelling, with the frenzy of despair, rushed into the house and 
ascended the stairs to the second story, but the heat was so great that 
she was forced hastily to retreat. The child had been left, but a 
fireman shortly appeared at the window, bearing in his arms the 
object of that distracted mother’s love. In a moment more the baby 
was in the arms of its mother, who shrieked with joy... and called 
down the blessing of Heaven on the deliverer of her babe."® 
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Sheldon, continues, “The symbol of the old Volunteer Fire Department of the City 
of New York was the figure of a fireman holding in his brawny arms a child 
whom he has rescued from the flames. It is an emblem no less true than beautiful.”” 
An 1873 Harper’s Weekly magazine cover (below left) carries a full page illustration 
of a fireman descending a ladder with a small child in his arms. Nearly twenty- 
five years later, a nearly identical image (below right) graces the cover of the 
March 12, 1905 Sunday Magazine, a newspaper supplement. The Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company adopted as their logo a fireman emerging from the 
depths of an inferno clutching a small child (following page, left). In town squares 
and cemeteries across the country, statues depict firemen, child in arms, frozen in 


that classic pose. “Mose the Bowery B’hoy,” the popular folk character and fictional 
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“The Rescue.” Cover from Harper's Weekly 8 February 1873. “The Rescue.” Cover from The Sunday Magazine12 March 1905. 
PD 
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fire laddie of the mid nineteenth-century recalls when he rescued a little baby. 


Seys I, “What’s de matter good woman?” Seys she, “My baby’s in 
de house, and it’s burning’!” Seys I. “What!” — I turned my cap 
hindsight afor, and buttoned my old fire-coat, and I went in and 
fetched out dat baby. I never forgot dat woman’s countenance wen 
I handed de baby to her. She fell down on her knees and blessed 
me. (Wipes his eye with sleeve.) Ever since dat time I’ve had a 
great partiality for little babies. The fire-boys may be a little rough 
outside, but they’re all right here, (touches breast.) It never shall 
be said dat one of de New York boys deserted a baby in distress.’* 


That sentiment has been romanticized in song, stage, and film countless 


times, and yet the image remains, “no less true than beautiful” — a firefighter 


with an infant cradled in his arms was the photograph on the cover of Newsweek 


magazine (below right) following the bombing of the Oklahoma City Federal 


Building in 1995.” In an article about heroes, Barry Targan writes, “This 
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Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. sign from the author's collection. Cover from Newsweek 1 May 1995.. 
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Firemans Fountain, Carlisle, Pa. 


Firemans Fountain and Monument, Carlisle PA. Vintage post card from the author's collection. 
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hero-worshiping is an ancient mechanism. It stems from the pressure of the 
oldest human (but prehuman) fears of annihilation. We grant our admiration 
(and obedience) to the protector.”” Likewise, society as a whole, but specifically 
children, recognize a firefighter’s heroic dedication as “protector,” and they 
respond with a dogged like appreciation, respect, and devotion. 

It is only natural that children would want to become like their protectors, 
the modern-day knights in smoky armor, and as Julie Lester points out, “Unlike 
playing Superman or The Incredible Hulk, firefighters are real people.””' 
American parents, themselves enthralled with firefighters, encourage their child’s 
admiration. William Neubauer recalls, “[my parents] thought it was great that I 
was playing fireman and not something ‘bad.””” 

Children need positive examples on which to pattern their behavior and 
parents are constantly searching for appropriate role models. Chuck Berdan, a 
firefighter in Sacramento, California, laments, “There are very few role models in 
our communities anymore. The professional athletes are no longer acceptable. 
Firefighters risk their lives every day to save little kids and adults. ...they 
[firefighters] are seen in a positive light for the kids.” With numerous reports 
of financial greed, drugs and various scandals tarnishing the image of sports 
figures and movie stars, American society has sought out other, more wholesome, 


role models. According to Philip J. LeBrun Jr., firefighting, “is the last honorable 
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Instead of reading about Superman or Captain America’s imaginary exploits, Heroic Comics uses real life stories of 
“truly heroic men and women.” Heroic Comics, No. 38, September 1946. 
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profession on earth. You don’t hear about firefighters being indicted on drug 
charges, being bribed, hurting someone, etc. They come in to a bad situation 
and make it better. Kinda hard to look down on someone who shows up on the 
scene and only makes it better.”* Ed Harvey summizes, “In a hero worshiping 
kinda way, a parent wants their kid to be something great — what better than a 
firefighter.”*° Raymond Mariano, Mayor of Worcester, Massachusetts, offered this 
advice to parents searching for positive role models. 

If youre looking for a hero, a role model, you don’t have to look 

very far. You see, a hero isn’t someone who hits home runs or scores 

touchdowns in front of thousands of cheering fans. A hero is an 

average citizen who does something extraordinary to help someone 

else in need. A hero is a firefighter who runs into a burning 

building, never thinking of himself.”° 

William Wargo Jr., in his reply to the Didja survey, wholeheartedly agrees. 
“Firefighters are easy role models,” he says. “Every community has them, they 
are very accessible, and when you need them they come.”” For many children, 
there are other role models who are accessible, and come when needed such as 
a parent, grandparent or other close family member. If one or more of these 
relatives should also be a firefighter, then the allure of this role model may be 


even stronger, and the prospect of becoming a firefighter might be more akin to 


the reality of joining the family business. 
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Chapter 7: A fire laddie just like my daddy 
Children wanting to emulate mom, dad, 
and other family members 


Bartley Costello’s lyrics from the 1923 song, A Fire Laddie Just like my 
Daddy, describe a familiar enough scene, 

Little boys were playing, — One of them is saying, — “When I 

grow up I'll be a soldier bold!” Another said, “I’'d rather be a 

millionaire like father, buy any thing I want with lots of gold.” — A 

little curly head said “not for me, — When I grow up here’s what I 

want to be; — A fire laddie just like my daddy....”’ 
“My daddy is better than your daddy!” Those taunting words have endured 
generations of children on playgrounds across the country. We all want to be 
proud of our parents. We all want our parents, above all others, to be big and 
strong and brave. We reason, if our parents have those positive traits then 
perhaps we will inherit them ourselves, much the same way we inherited the 
color of our eyes or the shape of our noses. In her reply to the “Didja’ Ever 
Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey, Mary Anne Ozark the daughter of a 
firefighter, speaks of inheriting her father’s “magical” prowess for building 
camp fires, 

I remember thinking that firemen have some sort of special 

resistance when working with fire. My dad would burn our 

garbage and could reach in the can to move things around without 

getting hurt or stand closer because he could take the heat. When 

we went camping, he could make the best fires. It seemed like 


some sort of magical thing that only firemen had. Now I know it 
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Sheet music, A Fire Laddie Just like my Daddy,. 1923. 
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was because he knew how fire burns and the combination of heat, 

fuel, and air. Now people ask ME to make the fire. They say I can 

make the best fires. (like father - like daughter!)? 

Partly due to hero-worship, partly due to being natural role models, and partly 
due to personal pride, most children with fire fighting relatives, want to become 
firefighters at some point in their lives. 

Pride — firefighters take a great deal of pride in their work, and society 
responds appropriately. The sons and daughters of firefighters likewise express a 
great deal of pride — pride in the achievements of their parents. “My father was 
a firefighter,” begins David Ray in his reply to the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a 
FIREMAN?” survey. “I remember chasing fire trucks and seeing my dad come 
out of a smoky house fire and feeling proud that he was my dad.” Mark 
Saulsbury remembers being “impressed and proud” when “listening to fire 
stories,” recounted by his father and uncle.* 

Pride is not enough however, many children take the next logical step and 
state unequivocally, “My father was a firefighter and I always wanted to be like 
my father....”° In her response to the “Didja” survey, Michael Atiee a firefighter 
in San Antonio Texas writes, “When I would get to respond on a [fire] run with 
my father, I could see how proud he was to make a difference in the lives of 


people he would help. I could not help but feel proud of him. I then wanted to 


do the same.”® In another survey Charles Knowlton adds, “My father was a 
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firefighter. I was brought up with him going to fires day and night, I always 
thought he was a brave hero trying to save lives. I wanted to be just like that.” 
Jim Alexander explains that his father was a firefighter and as a kid, “[I] Wanted 
to follow in the footsteps of my dad.”* Thomas Lambert III remembers his dad 
as, “a perfect man” and “a wonderful role model.” He explains, 

My father had a heart attack at a [fire] scene helping two other 

firefighters get out of the structure because of smoke-inhalation. 

He was taken off of active-duty.... Two years... [later] he expired 

at home. He was only 43 and I was only 13. Although I always 

wanted to become a firefighter when I was little, I knew then I 

would follow in his footsteps and take up where he left off.’ 
Thirteen-year-old Christopher McCord does not necessarily want to, “follow” his 
dad’s footsteps or “take up where he left off,” but rather work beside him. “My 
dad is a firefighter and I love him for being one.... I have always wanted to be a 
firefighter and help my dad. There is only one problem though, I am too young....”"° 

“‘Age[s] seventy-one, thirty-four, and seven years old,” a cabinet card sized 
photograph (following page) dated, “May 1910,” shows two men and a boy all 
dressed in matching fire uniforms, complete with double-breasted over coats, 
white gloves, patent leather belts, fire badges, and helmets. The caption 
continues to identify the trio. The senior man is John Strickler, City Treasurer 
and President of the Vigilant Steam Fire & Chemical Engine Company. The 


second gentleman is J. William Jones, Deputy City Treasurer and Pipeman for 


the Vigilant Fire Company. The boy, John Strickler Jones, is identified as 
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“Age 71, 34, and 7.” Three generations of members of the Vigilant Steam Fire Engine Co. in York PA. 
Photograph from the author’s collection. 
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“mascot,” Vigilant S. FE & C. E. Co.. For many children, having a father, 
grandfather, or favorite uncle as a prominent member of a fire company, provided 
an opportunity to become a fire company mascot. While not all mascots had 
family connections, the majority were the sons or daughters of the company 
officers. In these cases, being a mascot might be likened to being an apprentice in 
the family business. 

“Since I came from a family deeply entrenched in the fire service. there 


was never any doubt about becoming a firefighter... That is what we did,” states 


a, =: 


Unidentified firefighter and “child” photographs. All from the collection of the author. 
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John Keppler, a now a fire captain near New York City. in his “Didja” survey. He 
continues, 

For as long as I can remember, I wanted to be a fireman.... When 

your [father], great-grandfather, both your grandfathers, all your 

uncles and cousins are firemen, it certainly does influence you.... 

It was a forgone conclusion in my family that I would become a 

firefighter." 

Keppler and his family are not alone in their firefighting legacy. A 1938 history 

of Reading, Pennsylvania’s volunteer fire department mentions that some families 
can trace their membership in the Rainbow Fire Company back six generations,” 
no doubt this has increased to eight or nine generations by the end of the twentieth 
century. David Houseal, a firefighter in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania proudly writes, 

My dad, my two uncles, my grandfather, and his two brothers were 

all members of the Harrisburg Fire Department. I grew up around 

it. When I was little, dad was the volunteer chief of the Progress 

Fire Company and grandpa was the assistant chief [later chief] of 

the Harrisburg Fire Department.... I am third generation with my son 

becoming fourth generation. That makes eight Houseals since 1914 

having an unbroken fire service tradition in Harrisburg and Progress.” 

Many fire departments across the country have families with three or four 
generations of service listed among their ranks. “It was in our family,” writes 
Jack Connors of his family’s long lineage with the Chicago Fire Department. “My 
father and four of his brothers [were firefighters].... My middle brother just 


retired with twenty-eight years service. My youngest brother tried but left after 


three years. I [also] have one cousin on the job....”. When prodded for reasons 
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why so many of his relatives are firefighters, Jack states, “It is a good secure job 
and an honorable profession. It was very good to our family.” 

In families such as the Connors’, firefighting often spreads across the 
branches of the family tree as opposed to just being handed down from 
generation to generation. This is especially evident in some communities where 
entire households are members of a fire company, with mothers and fathers 
working side-by-side with their sons and daughters. Owen S. Good writes about 
one such family from Fly Creek, New York. 

Firefighting is a conspicuous part of the Pernat home. Four sets of 

boots and helmets and gear hang in the garage. Each of the Pernat 

household is involved in some way with the Fly Creek Fire 

Department, helping make firefighting efforts here as much a 

family business as operating their 75-year-old dairy farm...."° 

For many, firefighting is so rooted in the family tree it is often described 
as, “a family tradition,”’® or “part of... [our] family heritage.”"’ For others the 
answer is more physiological. “My mother always told me it [to be a firefighter] 
was ‘in your blood.”'® Whether it is from a desire to “follow in dad’s footsteps,” 
or to continue on in the “family business,” once someone joins the fire service, he 
or she is joining a larger extended family. They are joining a group, inheriting a 


history, and gaining an identity. 
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* Bartley Costello and music by Johnnie Tucker, A Fire Laddie Just like my Daddy, (New York, 1923). 
? Mary Anne Ozark, in response to the “Didja” survey, 5 April 2000. 
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Chapter 8: All stations, all ages, a nation of joiners 
Children wanting affiliation and participation 


Alexis de Tocqueville called America a nation of joiners. In his book, 
Democracy in America, he observed, “Americans of all ages, all stations in life, 
and all types of disposition, are forever forming associations. There are not only 
commercial and industrial associations in which all take part, but others of a 
thousand different types—religious, moral, serious, futile, very general and very 
limited, immensely large and very minute.”’ Clearly the “all ages” would include 
children, and for children it would seem, what better organization to form and 
join than a firefighting outfit. 

When questioned about childhood desires to become firefighters, most 
individuals mentioned the excitement, or the heroics, or family connections, but 
a number also cited something a bit less tangible — the desire to put on a 
uniform and be a part of something. An article in The American Boy magazine 
from 1902 describes a junior fire company. A photograph (see page thirty) 
shows a group of young boys outfitted in sharp looking uniforms standing next 
to a child-sized hose cart, while the accompanying text reads, “Nearly every 
boy... is anxious to join the organization so he may wear a uniform....”* Ina 


response to the “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey, sixteen-year-old 
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Nathan Cobb says, “I am currently a junior fireman at the Buffalo Volunteer Fire 
Department [West Virginia].... Most boys want to wear a badge... they want 
to be in the action.”* 

“Fire is indeed public enemy number one,” proclaims the Official Manual of 
Junior Firefighter Clubs of America. “We urge firemen, school authorities, civic 
leaders, and youth to fight shoulder to shoulder.” In the 1930s and 40s, several 
programs sprang up around the country to enlist children in the battle against 
fire. Fire Lines magazine, a periodical for firefighters, formed the Junior Fire 
Lines Club in 1934 so boys and girls can have the, “opportunity to know how 
easily fires and other accidents can be prevented.”” Membership cards were 
issued upon taking a pledge to faithfully, “Lesson the number of fires and 
accidents due to carelessness and recklessness.” Badges were available for 
fifteen cents extra.’ One year later, a Junior Firefighter Club was formed in 
Akron, Ohio. “More than fifty per cent of the elementary school boys and girls 


became members,” explains the forward to the Junior Firefighter Clubs’ manual. 
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Junior Fire Clubs of America 1938-39 membership card and badge. From the author's collection. 
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“The results were so gratifying that many other communities urged the 
expansion of the movement to a national scope.”® Like the Junior Fire Lines 
Club, the Junior Firefighter Clubs of America issued membership cards and 
badges to build participation and camaraderie and give a sense of identity. 

“In our school,” remembers Jane McCone in her reply to the Didja survey, 
‘All the children were junior fire marshals, and we all got a ring. It was neat, we 
were taught fire safety — [such as] ‘don’t play with matches’....”’ In 1947, the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company began one of the most successful junior 
firefighter programs in the country — the Hartford Junior Fire Marshal Club. Ten 
years after its formation, Jane McCone, and more than three million children like 
her from coast to coast, made the 
Hartford Junior Fire Marshal Club the 
largest fire safety brigade in the world. 
Firefighter William Ashton, a 


Leominster, Massachusetts’ third-grader 


in the early 1960s, remembers “The big 


: Unidentified girl with a Hartford Junior Fire Marshal helmet. 
deal was when you got to third grade, From the author's collection. 


you actually got to get one of those Hartford Insurance Fire Marshal helmets and a 
badge.”* While the helmets and badge may have been the “big deal” to McCone, 


Ashton, and scores of other young children, the back jacket of The Official Junior 
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Fire Marshal Song, phonographic record explains the more practical aspects 
behind the program. 

Armed with realistic red fire helmets, signet rings, and their own 

Junior Fire Marshal magazine, these youngsters are learning the 

fundamentals of fire prevention and safety — safe habits they will 

carry with them through the rest of their lives...."° 

Although corporate downsizing has caused some reassessment of the 
Junior Fire Marshal program, according to Kevin Marton, Corporate Relations 
spokesman for The Hartford Company, the program has never missed a year of 


operation. He notes that in 1997, over 2 million of their signature red plastic 


fire hats were distributed to children around the country. Kevin is quick to point 
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You can spot fire hazards by day, and dream of being a firefighter at night. This was the unofficial message given by the Hartford 
Insurance Company on these two covers of their quarterly Junior Fire Marshal Magazine. 
Spring 1957 (right) and Autumn 1957 (left). From the author's collection. 
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out that the Junior Fire Marshal program is designed to emphasize fire safe 
behavior, not necessarily to make children firefighters.'' The lyrics to the Junior 
Fire Marshals Song tell another story. 

We’re watchful as can be, our goal is fire prevention and the 

firemen all agree. If we learn to do our part, a fire will never start. 

So as we parade with the fire brigade, we’re proud the crowd can 

see — Junior Fire marshals are we....’” 
After joining the Hartford Junior Fire Marshal program, children are given a 
Junior Fire Marshal badge, a membership card or certificate, and plastic helmet, 
but they are also given something more. They are given a sense that they are 
part of a bigger team, the feeling that they are indeed “fighting fires,” like their 
counterparts with the real badges and helmets. 

“Badges, we don’t need no stinking badges.” As the famous quote from 


an old western movie asserts, children (and adults) join organizations for more 


reasons than uniforms and badges. One article from the World Wide Web 


describes the six R’s of participation: recognition, respect, role, 
p p 8 p 


|| When three boys pose for this 
photograph, the middle child 
decides to wear his toy “Fire 
Department Boy Chief’ badge. 
Photograph, (and badge above) 
from the author’s collection. 
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relationship, reward and results.” For younger children, Junior Fire Marshal 
badges, plastic fire helmets, junior fire company uniforms, or even the 
opportunity to march in the “parade with the fire brigade” might be considered 
rewards for membership. Older children who join explorer posts receive similar 
rewards. “By the third meeting the guys issued me some turn out gear to wear,” 
remembers Daniel Jager when he was a fire explorer. “It was a little big, but boy 
did I feel like a million bucks because I was wearing real firefighter gear.”’* In 
Peachtree City, Georgia, members of Explorer Post 209 are issued fire department 
T-shirts, sweatshirts, and jackets. “After completing six months of membership, 
the Explorer also receives a badge to add to their uniform. While the Explorer 
uniform is the same as that of the other members of the fire department, the 
Explorers have their own unique badge custom designed for them.””* Ifa 
uniform and badge are not enough of a reward for membership, then perhaps 
reason number ten on the “Top 10 Reasons to Join the Maple Plain Fire 
Department Explorers” might do the trick. “With fire department permission, 
you can start a house fire legally! (For a drill....)”"° 

We all want to feel that we are serving a purpose. By joining a junior 
firefighter club and learning fire prevention practices, younger children are told 
they can have a role in fighting “public enemy number one.” Older children who 


desire a more active role in fire fighting efforts are offered membership 
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opportunities in junior firefighter or fire explorer organizations. “Instead of 
standing a mile away gawking at flames and smoke, you can stand next to or be 
in the fire [and] fighting it...,”"” proclaims reason nine on the Maple Plain Fire 
Department Explorer’s “Top 10 Reasons to Join” list. They elaborate by listing 
many of the skills learned. 

You are trained as interior firefighters, and learn about a whole 

bunch of things like confined space entry, emergency rescue, 

train wrecks, clean-up of hazardous waste spills, hazardous 

material training, the Hurst Tool, traffic control, icy water 

rescue, car fires and you get to run the hoses with other 

explorers.’® 
With this exciting list of learning experiences, what teen wouldn’t rush to join? 
Although explorer posts are being formed in cities and towns across the nation, 
Ed Harvey remembers being frustrated by the lack of such opportunities in his 
hometown while growing up. “I started a pubic safety explorer post in the area 
in 1984. I was pissed off that there should be some way for an older 
teenagers/young adults to help in an emergency, but there was nothing already 
set up.” Helping out in an emergency is a natural instinct. It stems from our 
desires to be needed, to be a part of a team, and also to achieve the recognition 
and respect of others. 

As junior firefighters or explorers, teenagers are given ample opportunity 


for recognition, respect, and to see the results of their efforts. Most explorer 


posts elect officers from among their members, and have a highly structured 
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system of rank and education level similar to real life firefighters. In Seattle, 
Washington, new members begin at Level 0, explains an article in Scouting 
magazine. They can advance to Level 1 by learning and demonstrating their 
knowledge of firefighting procedures, equipment, and first aid training. Only 
after four months of satisfactory service at Level 1 can members advance to 
Level 2 status, where they are permitted to ride-along on Seattle fire trucks to 
emergency calls.” 

This system of recognition, results, and rewards, works well. “Explorers... 
learn how hard work, discipline, and a structured work environment in the fire 
service promote safety and teamwork toward successfully completing a common 
objective,” comments the Stockton Fire Explorer Post #1888 web site.” When 
explorers reach the age of eighteen, nineteen, or twenty, they often pursue careers 
in the fire service. “Explorer Post 209 has ‘graduated’ seventeen Explorers into 
the volunteer and career... ranks of firefighter and/or EMT and/or paramedic...” 
boasts the post’s web site, “We are proud of their accomplishments.”” Often 
graduates become advisors and mentors to a new crop of explorers. This 
interaction gives teens a constant reminder of the results of their hard work. 

Peter Monahan writes, “In my teens, I remember seeing several fires and 
wishing to be a part of the club.”* Often individuals join organizations for 


personal or relationship reasons. They join because their friends have joined or 
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they want to become friends with existing members. The fire service is a very 
close knit community. Most full-time firefighters work a twenty-four hour shift, 
one shift every three days. As a result, one third of their working lives are spent 
eating, sleeping, working, playing, and living with each other. With such 
exposure, it is easy to understand the fire service is likened to a “club” or a big 
“extended family” and firefighters from around the world often refer to each 
other as “brothers.” It is also easy to see why a child would want to join in this 
firehouse camaraderie and to become a member of this team. 

My father was a fireman.... I can remember visits to my father 

when he was on duty.... My most vivid memories are of the 

brotherhood and friendships developed among his [my dad’s] 

fellow workers. I used to hang around the station down the street 

— not the one my father worked at, but it would do in a pinch and 

was several miles closer.... I could tell you where most of the 

boxes were and knew most of the limited equipment on those old 

trucks. I became a good cribbage player. I would run errands for 

any of the ten men at the station. It was a great way to grow up.” 

The book, The Fire Inside, by Steve Delsohn contains biographical 
interviews with firefighters about their lives. One of those interviewed 
remembers seeing the camaraderie among firefighters and cites it as the 
reason he got involved in his town’s junior firefighter program and ultimately 
became a firefighter. 

Our house burned down when I was twelve years old.... About 


five years after that, the volunteer fire department started a junior 
firefighter program. But at first I didn’t think I could be a 
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fireman.... But I still had these memories. When they were 
rebuilding our house, most of the guys were also volunteer 
firemen. I would come home from school and I would be around 
them. They were like most firemen. The liked to laugh a lot and 
they liked to goof on each other.... I wanted to be like them.” 


There is a joy that firefighters take in being firefighters, writes Robert P Smith in 
the New York Times, “It’s not something you do, it’s something you are, a 
distinction that boys seem to sense instinctively when they ask each other, ‘What 
are you going to BE when you grow up?”” Perhaps this is why young children 


don’t just want to fight fires, rather they want to be firefighters. 
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http://www.stocktongov.com/Fire/PAGES/Explorer.htm 

» Fire and Rescue Explorer Post 209, Peachtree City, Georgia. 

8 Peter Monahan, in response to the “Didja” survey, 22 April 2000. 

*4Van Sherry, in response to the “Didja” survey, 21 March 1998. 

5 Steve Delsohn, The Fire Inside, (New York, 1996) 17. 

° Robert P Smith, “Growing Up to Be a Fireman: Reality Matches Dream.” New York Times, 
15 November 1987, sec. 11, p. 35. 
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SECTION IV 


WHO - wants to 
be a firefighter 
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Chapter 9: A universal dream? 
Which children want to be firefighters 


It's easy to generalize by saying, “All kids want to be firefighters at some 
point in their lives,” yet until recently, for many children that dream has been 
unrealistic. Anna M. Minchin remembers, “Firefighting is deemed the ultimate 
masculine job... [firefighters are] the All-American ‘MALE heroes.”’ Although 
he was of eligible gender, Michael McDowell explains, “I was raised in an upper 


middle class/upper class family where males were expected to attend a leading 


An unidentified group of young firefighter wanna-be’s. Photograph from the author’s collection. 
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university. White collar work was expected.”’ Traditionally, fighting fires has 
been a dirty, dangerous, low paying, blue-collar, civil service job. It was for men 
with strong backs, weak minds, and “with arms as big as anvils.”* It was 
certainly not thought of as a profession for girls, or children of the upper class. 

To most Americans, the words “police officer” still conjure up images of a 
rosey-cheeked Irish cop twirling his nightstick while walking the beat. This 
stereotype was born out of the realities of the past. Jobs were scarce for 
European immigrants of the late nineteenth-century, yet in Boston, New York, 
and most other cities, Irish-Americans had infiltrated many political offices, 
paving the way for others. Civil service jobs, such as those with the police and 
fire departments, often became a refuge for Irish, German, Italian, and other 
European immigrant groups. 

“It wasn’t a good job, but it wasa steady job,” comments Jimmy 
Fitzgerald, President of the Gaelic Fire Brigade Association in Boston.* In 
Aurora, Illinois, many ethnic groups filled the ranks of the fire department in the 
first half of the twentieth century. Germans with names such as Schoberlein, 
Hoffman, and Bauman, mixed with the Irish-American Ryans, and Hannons, the 
Polish, Zelenseks, the Italian Pozzis, and the Hungarian and Romanians families 
such as Oros, Vegas and Meszaros.* Aurora was typical of most medium-sized 


cities and towns across America, boasting diversity among their public servants. 
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In his book, The Fire Inside, Steve Delsohn chronicles the lives of many American 
firefighters. One interviewee recounts a family history common to many 
firefighters in major metropolitan areas. 


My grandfather came from Ireland, but nobody here in Boston 
wanted to hire the Irish. There were help-wanted signs in the 
windows of stores, “No Irish Need Apply.” So my grandfather took 
the civil service examination. It was one of the only places where you 
couldn’t be discriminated against. Then he became a fireman, and 
that set the mood for what happened [with] the next generation. My 
father, my uncles, my only brother and I —- we all became firefighters.° 


By the 1950s, the Boston Fire Department was over eighty percent Irish-American, 
many of them second and third-generation firefighters.’ 

While family tradition may account for some of the appeal, many young 
immigrants were drawn to careers with the fire or police department out of a sense 
of civic pride and duty. In a 1996 tribute to the New York Fire Department, Peter 
Quinn writes, 

I grew up wanting to be a fireman. It was — and is - a common 

enough ambition of childhood. But for an Irish Catholic kid in the 

Parkchester section of the Bronx in the 1950s, there was a special 

appeal. Along with having friends whose fathers were in “The 

Department,” I saw firemen as the embodiments of all those virtues 

of sacrifice and service that the nuns and brothers were forever 

telling us that were the surest way to heaven.... Firemen were 

“civil service,”a status that in Irish-American households like mine 

was the next best thing to a religious vocation.*® 


When faced with becoming a priest, or driving a big shiny truck and fighting 


fires, what young boy wouldn’t choose the latter? 
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The fire service’s propensity of European immigrants may have made it an 
unlikely choice for African Americans who openly competed with other ethnic 
groups for jobs and social status. In 1960, United States Census data shows that 
African Americans make up only two and a half percent of the firefighting work 
force. By 1994, that number had slowly risen to just over nine percent. The lack 
of any significant supplemental evidence suggests the childhood aspirations of 
young Black boys might mimic these census numbers. Extensive research 
uncovered only three photographs showing children of color playing fireman 
games or with fire related toys. Two photos documented African American boys 


behind the wheel of fire engine pedal cars, while a third (following page) 


showed a Black youngster wearing a bright red plastic fire helmet. These images 


! - | ——S—— 
An African American boy and his fire engine pedal car. Photograph from the author's collection. 
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An African American boy wearing a fire helmet. 
Photograph from the author’s collection. 


were undated, yet all appeared to be from the late 1960s or early 1970s, about 
the same era that African Americans, and other minorities, began entering the 


fire service in larger numbers. 


German, Jewish, Polish, Dutch, Armenian, Hungarian, Italian, African American, 
Hispanic, Aleutian, Native American — by the end of the twentieth century, 
ethnic-American boys of every persuasion identified themselves as they 
responded to the Didja survey and declared their childhood infatuation with 
firefighting and firefighters. Although the appeal of firefighters has spread 
throughout most ethnic groups, especially after the equal-opportunity laws of the 


1960s, it has been slower crossing the gender line. 


? Anna M. Minchin, in response to the “Didja” survey, 13 August 1998. 
? Michael McDowell, in response to the “Didja” survey, 5 April 1998. 
5 Steve Delsohn, The Fire Inside, 17. 
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* Jimmy Fitzgerald, as quoted in The World of Hibernia Magazine available from 
http://www.twoh.com/spring99/bostonfire/boston.html; accessed 31 August 1999. 

> From membership records found in the collection of the Aurora Regional Fire Museum, 
Aurora Illinois. 

® Steve Delsohn, The Fire Inside, 9. 

” The World of Hibernia Magazine available from 
http: / / www.twoh.com/spring99 /bostonfire /boston.html; accessed 31 August 1999. 

§ Peter Quinn, “N.T.F.D. Blue,” America, 6 April 1996, 4. 

° This list of nationalities is taken from the “Didja” survey (appendix I) which asked about 


the interviewee’s race/ethnicity. 
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Chapter 10: Yes, I wanted to be a fireman - that’s why I didn’t 
Girls aspiring to be firefighters 


“Yes, I wanted at one time to be a fireman. That is why I didn’t become 
one.” writes Laurie Haughey in her response to the Didja’ Survey. She continues, 

At that time the emphasis was on fire-MAN, not firefighter. I was 

the first born child to a fireman, whose father was a fireman whose 

brother was a fireman whose sons grew up to be firemen also. There 

was pressure to be a fireman, and to be a boy, on the first born child. 

I never did live up to that.... I remember feeling bad that I 

couldn’t carry on the tradition.’ 
When asked, “Did you want to be a firefighter when you were a child?” just over 
81% of the males participating in the survey replied “yes,” compared to only 50% 
of the females. Indeed, this was not a scientific survey. Because female sample size 
(46) was much smaller than the male (173), and many of the female respondents 
were actually firefighters, the real numbers are probably further separated. One 
woman surveyed replied, “I’m a woman, and it was never even thought of as an 
option for women when I was growing up,” while another stated, “No, I didn’t 
think women were in the [firefighting] field.’ A third female respondent added, 
“I was informed that girls would not be firemen. I was jealous that my brother 
could have that dream [to be a firefighter] but I could not.”* While these 


comments were once the majority opinion, a few girls throughout history have 


managed to overcome the gender role stereotypes. 
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In the late 1850s, Lillian Hitchcock Coit, the young daughter of 
prominent San Francisco socialites, witnessed the exhausted members of the 
Knickerbocker Engine Company pull their hand-drawn fire engine up Telegraph 
Hill. Helen Holdredge writes in her Lillian Coit biography, “Lillie impulsively 
threw her schoolbooks on the ground and turning to the bystanders said, ‘Come 
on, you men. [Help them] beat the other engines to the top!”” She became the 
“mascot” of the Knickerbocker Engine Company No. 5, often showing up at fires 
where she would shout, “Hurrah for Number Five” and other words of 
encouragement to members of “her” company. Holdredge explains, 

She knew they were often overtired and despairing. By her 

presence she tried to encourage them. It was not long before they 

began to greet her with smiles as she cried out, ‘Pull steady, boys!’ 

They became imbued with her enthusiasm and it was a matter of 

concern if she failed to appear.”° 
Lillie’s controversial yet irrepressible relationship with the San Francisco Fire 
Department continued throughout her life, and ever after her death. In 1929, 
$100,000 was bequested from her estate to “Beautify the City of San Francisco.” 
Coit Tower, a monument in the shape of a fire hose nozzle, was erected upon the 
summit of Telegraph Hill, forever immortalizing Lillie’s devotion to the San 
Francisco Fire Department. 


Lillian Coit was not the only young San Francisco girl who had a penchant 


for chasing fire engines. Marie Mahoney, daughter of a California senator, 
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Marie (center just below the shield) was photographed and included as part of a large group of cabinet photos presented to the 
Veteran's Firemen of New York City. From the collection of the American Museum of Firefighting, Hudson NY. 


became mascot for the California Veteran Firemen’s Association when she was 
twelve. “The veterans idolized her and said that, ‘she walks miles and miles 
every time they have a parade and never thinks anything of the mud and of 
getting tired.”’ Marie traveled with a group of California firemen when they 
visited the New York City Fire Department in 1893 and her photograph was 
included in a large framed grouping (above) that was presented to the New York 
firemen as a gift of the occasion.® 

Although certainly best known, Lillian Coit and Marie Mahoney were not 
the only young girl mascots. Several photographs from the early twentieth 
century show both boys and girls suitably decked out in uniforms, and standing 


as part of a fire company’s group portrait. 
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While females have been serving as volunteer firefighters for more than 
one hundred years, the paid municipal fire departments that emerged at the turn 
of the twentieth century became closed-door bastions of masculinity. Jody 
Chance, now a paid professional firefighter, was born in the mid 1960s and 
remembers the popular attitudes of the time, 

“Becoming a firefighter wasn’t the type of idea promoted for little 

girls when I was a child. I remember wanting to be either a doctor 

or a jockey. I have no idea why I wanted to be a doctor, but I did 

get a play stethoscope and doctor bag. Like most young girls, I was 

horse crazy and being a jockey seemed like an exciting way to be 

around horses. When I was a child, it was stretching the gender 

roles for a girl to aspire to be a doctor and now no one would blink 

an eye at that.° 
Those attitudes began to change in 1974 when Judith Livers joined the Arlington 
County Fire Department."° Now recent generations of young children can look to 
Judith Livers, Jody Chance, and hundreds of other female firefighters, for 
inspiration. “I encourage girls in the school classes we get [touring the fire station] 
to sit behind the steering wheel of the engine,” writes Jody in her response to the 
Didja survey. “All of us at the station emphasize that we are firefighters, not 
firemen. I usually don my turnout gear so the kids don’t think I am a secretary.”" 

Young girls aspire to fight fires for the same reasons young boys do. “Yes, 
[I wanted to be a firefighter], because it was/is part of my family heritage,” 


explains Donna H. Bowers.” Freeda Maloyd, a fifteen-year-old fire explorer, also 


cited family connections, “Yes, my mom inspired me. She is currently on two life 
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Unidentified young girl dressing up in fire gear. Photograph from the author's collection. 
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saving crews... and she is on one fire department.” 
Deb Roman, a firefighter, remembers having a close 
family friend who was a firefighter. “How I loved to 


listen to his stories. I would sneak downstairs in the 


Ye ey 


“PRR PGHTER 


dark and sit on the bottom step listening for hours. I 


_ 
knew VERY early that I just HAD to find a way to ga Aw 


Pow? Coca as 


MOha 


become a firefighter.”"* 


“I'm gonna be a firefighter just like my 


Many young girls, like their male counterparts, — '™™" reads this children’s T-shirt. 
Also available are designs saying 


“Just like my... dad, aunt, uncle, 


are attracted by the big trucks and the excitement that —_sfandmother or grandfather.” 
Photograph from Our Designs 


catalog. fall of 2001, 90. 
fighting fires holds. “I think that both boys and girls 


aspire to be firefighters and drive fire engines,”'* comments Becky Williams in 
her reply to the Didja survey. Geri Cook was inspired to become a firefighter 
while watching a barn fire when she was eight years old. “The firefighters were 
so brave... they did anything they could to get some of the horses out... it was 
amazing. I saw them [firefighters] in magazines, [and] on TV once in a while, 
and I would tell my mom, ‘That will be me some day.”””® 

A New Yorker cartoon entitled “Nature vs. Nurture” (following page) 
shows a progressive father of the 1990s giving his daughter a fire truck to play 
with. “It’s got a horn, and flashing lights... and a siren!” explains the father to an 


incredulous little girl. After fully demonstrating the toy’s features, the dad 
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“Nature vs. Nurture, Artists’Sketchbook by Art Spiegelman,” New Yorker, 8 September 1997, 75. 
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returns a few minutes later to find his daughter coddling the fire truck on her lap 
and saying. “Poor little truckie! ...Mama’s gonna wrap you inna blankee and 
give you a little bottle....”" 

While the cartoon implies that girls are not interested in playing 
firefighter games or with fire engine toys, throughout most of the nineteenth 
century, more often it has been the parents and toy manufacturers not wanting 
girls to be interested in such toys. When Deb Roman asked for a fire truck for 
Christmas in the the 1960s her parents gave her, “A twenty-four-inch tall 
‘Walking Debbie Doll’ complete with wardrobe and accessories.” To which she 
remembers emphatically stating, “Yuck!”’® The cover of a 1970s Marshall Field 
and Company Christmas Toy Catalog clearly illustrates the presumed appropriate 
gender roles of the era. A boy is shown actively laying with a shiny red Tonka 
fire truck, while a girl sits quietly holding a baby doll. The 1970 E O. A. Schwartz 
Toy Catalog offered a “Card Table Playhouse” and pictured a young girl peeking 
out from underneath a tablecloth printed with the features of a colonial home. 
Also offered was a “Card Table Firehouse,” which was described as a “Perfect 
Place for young firemen....”'? Research shows that today’s parents, and toy 
manufacturers, are becoming more open minded toward gender role stereotypes. 
In 1993, (just over twenty years after offering different gendered versions of 


their card able playhouse), the E A. O. Schwartz catalog featured an African- 
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In the eyes of most twenty-first century toy marketers, 
even girls can play firefighter. Illustration from Toys To 
Grow On Catalog, Summer 2001, 44.. 


“Fire Truck with ladder. Ride-in designed to spark the 
imagination.” Illustration from the 1993 F. A. O. 
Schwartz toy catalog, 36. 


American girl playing behind the wheel of a 
large “ride-on” fire truck (lower right). Two 
years later, in 1994, one of the great icons 
of girlhood joined the fire service — Mattel 
introduced “Firefighter Barbie,” (following 
page) offered in both Caucasian and African 
American versions. 

Times have changed parental minds as 
well. Unlike Deb Roman, who asked for a 
fire truck and got a doll for Christmas in 
the 1960s, fifteen-year-old Freeda Maloyd 
remembers, “I played with fire trucks that 
made siren sounds, [and] I am a girl.””° 

Statistics indicate that female 
firefighters make up less than one percent 
of all the firefighters in the United States, 
yet young women and girls are increasingly 
looking to the fire service as a career 
choice.** Unfortunately, modern American 


society is slow to loosen it’s gender role 
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Firefighter Barbie issued by Mattel in 1994. Rear of the packaging carton from the author’s collection. 
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stereotypes. Suzanne Sokira, a firefighter, remembers, “I was the daughter of a 
firefighter and grew up around the firehouse.... My father discouraged me from 
wanting to be a firefighter because I was a girl.... He was from the ‘old school’ 
and didn’t believe in females in the fire service.”” 

Young women of the twenty-first century are not easily dissuaded 
however. Seventeen-year-old Kelly Rawlins, passionately wrote, “My parents 
strongly discourage me from wanting to be a fire fighter. But it’s my dream, it’s 
my life. If I couldn’t be a fire fighter, I don’t think I could do anything else. IfI 
did I wouldn’t be happy. It’s my life, it’s my call[ing].”” Persistence pays off. The 
Didja surveys were filled with comments from female firefighters such as, “When 
I decided to become a firefighter for real, my parents were not very encouraging. 
They didn’t think that it was appropriate work for a woman.... I remained 
resolute and have been with a paid department for three years.”* Deb Roman’s 
survey reply sums up the experiences and thoughts of many young women. 

My parents told me that I could not become a firefighter because I am 

a girl. Girls grow up to be women, not firefighters. Unfortunately, 

I believed that for a long time. Fortunately, I got over it! I went on 

to marry a man who never ever dreamed of being a firefighter and 

thought it was a dumb idea that I try to join the local department. 

I joined anyway! Two months later my husband was coming to 


meetings and showing up on scenes — and you guessed it — He’s been 
on the department for twelve years now.... Dreams do come true!” 
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‘ Laurie Haughey, in response to the “Didja” survey, 5 April 2000. 

* Julie A. Lester, “Didja” survey. 

° Jennifer Newton , in response to the “Didja” survey, 23 May 1999. 

* Jane McCone, in response to the “Didja” survey, Spring 1998. 

° Helen Holdredge, Firebelle Lillie, the Life and Times of Lillie Coit of San Francisco, (New York, 
1967) 71. 

° Tbid. 

” Unknown source as quoted on the exhibit label from the American Museum of Firefighting 
in Hudson, New York. 

’ Marie’s cabinet-sized portrait photo is one of twenty-eight which make up this large framed 
grouping. It can be found in the collection of the American Museum of Firefighting Hudson, 
New York. 

° Jody Chance, in response to the “Didja” survey, 24 March 1998. 

© Women in the Fire Service, Women in Firefighting: A History, available from 
http://www. wfsi.org/history.html; accessed 4 February 2000. 

" Jody Chance, “Didja” survey. 

” Donna H. Bowers, in response to the “Didja” survey, 6 April 1998. 

8 Freeda Maloyd, in response to the “Didja” survey, 19 October 1998. 

* Deb Roman, in response to the “Didja” survey, 18 February 2000. 

5 Becky P Williams, in response to the “Didja” survey, 12 April 1998. 

© Geri Cook, in response to the “Didja” survey, 7 September 1999. 

” “Nature vs. Nurture, Artists’ Sketchbook by Art Spiegelman,” New Yorker, 8 September 
1997, 75. 

*® Deb Roman, “Didja” survey. 

* FO. A. Schwartz Toy Catalog, Winter 1970, 120. 

2° Freeda Maloyd, “Didja” survey. 

>t Women in the Fire Service, Female Firefighters, 2001: A Status Report, available from 
http://www.wfsi.org/statusO1.html; accessed 4 February 2000. 

2 Suzanne Sokira, in response to the “Didja” survey, 24 March 1998. 

8 Kelly M. Rawllins, in response to the “Didja” survey, 24 April 2000. 

** Jody Chance, “Didja” survey,,. 

°° Deb Roman, “Didja” survey. 
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SECTION V 


WHEN - children grow up 
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Chapter 11: Childhood dreams and defining moments 


A long photograph from Marlborough, New York, dated “30 May 1929,” 
shows a large group of children, all wearing matching toy fire helmets, sitting on 
top of a fire engine before a memorial day parade. They are holding a banner 
that reads, “Next Generation - 1935 - Active Service.” The implication is clear, in 
six years these children will become the “next generation” of active firefighters. 

The American fire service is a unique institution. It was founded on the 
concept of community service and volunteerism. While children played 
important roles with the volunteer firefighters of the nineteenth century, it is the 
volunteer fire departments of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries that are 


providing opportunities for many to live out their dreams. Robert P Smith, a 
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The “Next Generation” of Marlborough NY firefighters pose in 1929 before a parade. From the author's collection. 
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volunteer firefighter who dreamed of fighting fires as a child writes, “Obstacles 
such as diplomas and licenses usually stand between grownups and the 
fulfillment of their childhood dreams. The real world seldom accepts a kid’s 
fantasy as an adult’s credentials. But fire departments do, at least the majority 
that rely on the million-plus men and women who volunteer their services.” 

“Many are called, but few are chosen,” writes J. Odum, a volunteeer 
firefighter from Florence, South Carolina.* For many the childhood dream to be 
a firefighter remains just that, a dream. As adults the “little kid inside” may still 
get excited at the sound of the siren, yet for the majority this excitement is 
stifled by the realities and responsibilities of daily life. For others however, the 
allure of the dream is to strong. As Odum continues, “It’s great to feel I am one 
of the ‘chosen few.” 

Firefighters love being firefighters. For most it is the culmination of a long 
sought desire than can be traced back to a defining moment in childhood where 


a siren was heard, a fire was witnessed, or a firefighter was introduced. Paul 


EM GROWNUP AND | STILL 


WANNA BE A FIREMAN | 


Spotted on the back of a firefighter’s car, this bumper sticker could attest to the love they have for their jobs. Seen on another 
individual's automobile, it could hint at the “little kid” emotions lurking in their hearts. 
Bumper sticker copyright by John Ryan, Shawnee KS, 1991. Sticker from the author's collection. 
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Price, a retired battalion chief from Camden, New Jersey, remembers his defining 
moment. 


I would sit on the front step of the doctor’s office across the street 
from the fire house and wait for them to go to alarms so that I 
could watch the ladder respond to fires. I dreamed that some day I 
would be a firefighter in that station. I have lived the dream. I 
was a firefighter, a Captain [and a chief] in that station, Ladder 
Three, Battalion Two.... Few “little boys” get to live the dream, I 
am very lucky!* 


As an individual who also wanted to be a firefighter as a child, I can only add, 


Yes you are Paul, yes you are! 


? Robert P Smith, “Living My Childhood Dream.” Reader’s Digest, January 1989, 163-164. 
* J. Odum, in response to the “Didja” survey, 25 January 2000. 
3 Paul Price, in response to the “Didja” survey, 27 August 1998. 
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Happy to be a Fireman 


When I was a little boy, I had a special toy, a red pedal fire truck. 
I drove all around the yard, wish-ing very hard someday Id be a fire-man. 
As I grew into a man, I never changed my plan, I wanted to join the fire team. 


I took the test, I got in shape, then I had to wait, but now I am a fire-man 


Oh today is the day I became a fire-man, it’s all I ever wanted to be. 
Today is the day I wished for all life, today is the day of my dreams. 
I’m so Happy to be a fire-man, there’s the world, I hold it in my hand. 


I’m on a trip through never-never land, ’'m so happy to be a fire-man!" 


” Glen Palecek, “Happy to be a fireman,” Fire Station Family - Songs of Firefighters, (Nashville, 1996). 
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Appendix I 
The “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey 


S _ Didja’ Ever Want to he a | 


2 ti. 


FIREMAN? 


An informal survey 


Feel free to use this form, use a separate sheet of paper if you need more space, or go to the 
online version of this survey... www.firemuseumnetwork.org/fmn/didja.html 


Please fill out this demographic information about yourself... 


Name & Address 


e-mail: 


(Circle one) 
Male | Female Age: _ Race/Ethnicity: 


Geographic area, (city/state), at time of childhood: 


(Circle one) 
Did you “grow up” to actually become a firefighter: Yes - Paid | Yes - Volunteer | No 


1. Did you want to be a firefighter when you were a child? — Yes _ No 
Why or why not? If you didn't want to be a firefighter what did you want to be and why? 


3. What are some of your first recollections of firefighters? How old were you? 
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The “Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey 
page 2 


4. Do you remember reading or hearing stories about the exploits of firefighters in newspapers, 
magazines, or books? Did you see firefighters on TV, in real life around your neighborhood, or 
perhaps “live” in action fighting fires? 


5. Did you play with fire related toys and games when you were a child? Do you remember any 
of them? Did you ever pretend to be a firefighter when you were a child? Were girls ever 
involved in any of these activities and if so, what roles did they play? 


6. Were you a member of any “Junior” fire clubs, associations, or explorer programs when you 
were a child? Why did you join and what other kids were members? 


7. Is (was) any close relative of yours a firefighter? If so, did they influence your desire to 
become a firefighter? How? 


8. Why do you think popular American society associates most little kids, (especially boys), with 
wanting to be firefighters? Is it true - do you think in today's society most kids still aspire to be 
firefighters at some point in their lives? 


9. Did your parents encourage or discourage you from wanting to be a firefighter, or wanting to 
play “fireman” games? Why do you think so? 


Return to: David Lewis 
220 E. Downer Pl. - #123 Phone: (630) 801-5112 
Aurora, IL 60505 E-mail: DLewisARFM@aol.com 
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Appendix II 


A list of respondents to the 
“Didja’ Ever Want To Be a FIREMAN?” survey 


Adam Edmister, Wrightsville, PA 
Alan R. Ten-Hoeve, S. Hackensack, NJ 
Amanda Johnson, n/a 

Anderw Harding, St Albans, ME 
Andy Kretschmer, Walworth, WI 
Anna M. Minchin, Haddon Hieghts, NJ 
Anthony Miranda, Putnam Valley, NY 
Arnold Merkitch, Brooklyn, NY 

Barry Zane II, South Jersey, NJ 
Becky P. Williams, Port Royal, VA 

Bill Fredrich, Chicago, IL 

Bill Hyland, New York, NY 

Bill Vavrik, McHenry, IL 

Bob Schierle, Westfield, NJ 

Bob Wheeler, Eldorado, OH 
Boudreaux, Pine Bluff, AR 

Brent Follweiler, Allentown, PA 

Brian Bastinelli, Harrisburg PA 

Brian K. Savage, Swanton, VT 

Brian Kulesza, Chicago, IL 

Brian R. Kent, Fourtown, PA 

Bryant Ross, British Columbia, Canada 
Carissa Amash, Guilderland, NY 
Charles E. Thomas, Wichita, KS 
Charles Kehoe, Upper Montclair, NJ 
Charles Knowlton, MA 

Charles Sowers, Gilbert, LA 

Chris Dobbs, CT 

Chris Durant, Los Angeles, CA 

Chris Kenny, Clayton NY 

Chris Tamayo, NJ 

Christopher McCord, Pawling, NY 
Chuck Berdan, Sacramento, CA 
Chuck Milligan, Watonga OK 

Connie Owen, Enola, PA 

Chuck Sanders, La Junta CO 
Cleadous E. Hawk II, Lima, OH 
Craig P, NC 

Daniel J. Pacewicz Jr., Sewell, NJ 


Daniel M. Jager, Cordova, AK 

Dave McElroy, St Petersburg, FL 
David A. Mottor, Bondsville, MA 
David Kemp, Peterborough, NH 
David Ray, Lansing, MI 

David W. Houseal, Harrisburg, PA 
David (firefie76@aol.com), CA 
David Kessler, El Cajon CA 

David Thompson, Wichita, KS 

Dawn, Spartanburg, SC 

Deb Roman, n/a 

Debbie Weaver, Salina, KS 

Denise Hill, San Antonio, TX 

Chief Dennis Gifford, Lumberton, TX 
Don Keeling, Northeast OR 

Donna, Ridgeland, SC 

Donna H. Bowers, Harrisburg, PA 
Ed Harvey, New Marlborough, MA 
Ed Wenger, South Central PA 
Elizabeth Norah, Youngstown, OH 
Erick Strohl, Coplay PA 

Erin, Bellingham, WA 

Freeda Maloyed, Marion, VA 

Gary, Ottawa, Canada 

Gary L. Williams, Mansfield, OH 
Gary Pozzi, Aurora, IL 

Geoffrey Hunter, San Jose, CA 
Geoffrey Looper, KS 

Capt. George Coit, Deerfield, IL 
Geraint Maddison, Narrogin, Australia 
Geri Cook, Walla Walla, WA 

Gina Lambert, Chicago, IL 

Clenn Linsenbart, Cantonsville, MD 
Gordon G Church, Calgary, Alb. Canada 
Grant Miller, New York, NY 

Gregg Bird, Bellefonte, PA 

Greg Patrick, Richmond, KY 
Gretchen Dunstane, Baton Rouge, LA 
Hank Przybylowicz, Newark, NJ 
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Appendix II 


A list of respondents - continued 


Herb King, Philadelphia, PA 
Henry P Bergson, Newton, MA 
Howard Taylor, Charleston, IL 

J. G. Cobo, Cambridge, Ont. Canada 
J. Odum, Florence, SC 

Jack Conners, Chicago, IL 

James FE. Altom, St. Louis MO 
James Hayward, UT 

James Mc Calvy, Cordova, AK 
James R. Burton, Cordova, AK 
James Reardon, Westbur, NY 
James South, Middletown, PA 
Jane McCone, Homer, MI 

Jason Burkholder, Hillsville, VA 
Jason Campbell, Derry, PA 

Jeff Lewis, Incline Village, NV 
Jennifer Newton, Chatham, NY 
Jennifer White, Leicester, MA 
Jennifer Wilson, Hamilton, AL 
Jesse E. James, Salem, OR 

Jim Alexander, NJ 

Jody Chance, Richmond, VA 

Joe Perez, Santa Rosa CA 

Joe & Will Basler, Felton, CA 

Joe Zydel, Eden, NY 

John “Jay” A. Jonas, Monroe, NY 
Capt. John Keppler, Westfield, NJ 
John Mercer, Snyder, NY 

John C. Wagner, Harrisburg, PA 
John White, Fultondale, AL 
Joseph T. Suarez, Cherleroi, PA 
Julie A. Lester, Chicago, IL 
Justina Brendel, Gillette, WY 
Kelly M. Rawllins, San Antonio, TX 
Kim Beach, Rome, NY 

Kin Wong, n/a 

Kreig McBride, Bellingham, WA 
Kristen, n/a 

L. Todd Joyner, Rocky Mount, NC 
Larry Webster, Southern Ont., Canada 


Larry Whitten, Portland, ME 

Larry L. Wiles, Nebraska City, NE 
Laurie Harris, Rural UT 

Laurie Haughey, Chicago, IL 

Leroy H. “Skip” Esworthy, Harrisburg, PA 
Leslie Pickens, Pocatello, ID 

Lisa Dady, New Woodstock, NY 

Lisa Jelly, WY 

Loren “Bud” C. Rotroff, CA 

Maria Oswalt, Elmira Heights, NY 
Makar Pashabezyan, Los Angeles, CA 
Mark DeVine, Columbus, OH 

Mark Flanagan, OK 

Mark Saulsbury, Baltimore, MD 
Marti Fitzgerald, Waynesboro, VA 
MaryAnne Ozark, Chicago, IL 
Matthew Dupuis, Pascoag, RI 
Michael A. Atiee, San Antonio, TX 
Michael Ellis, Waterville, ME 
Michael McDowell, Atherton, CA 
Mickey J Plaisance Jr., Harvey, LA 
Mike Missel, Pittsburgh, PA 

Mike Murphy, Albany, NY 

Mike Simmons, Wichita, KS 

Morgan McMillan, PA 

Nathan Cobb, Buffalo, WV 

Paul G. Vosburg, Burlington Twp., MI 
Paul Goodman, Geneva, NY 

Paul Price Sr., Camden, NJ 

Peter Monahan, Lincroft, NJ 

Philip LeBrun Jr., Okinawa, AZ 
Rachel Coffey, Chelmsford, MA 

Ray Malone, Clinton, IA 

Raymond K. Pond, Springfield, MA 
Rich, Aviano, Italy 

Richard Bistline Jr., Harrisburgh, PA 
Richard D. Murphy, Williamson, WV 
Rick Davis, Cedarville, NJ 

Rob Davies, Klerksdorp, South Africa 
Robert D. Conger, Savannah, GA 
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Appendix II 


A list of respondents - continued 


Robert Stanin, Rochester, NY 
Robert Vallero, Denver, CO 

Robin Sarratt, Greensboro, NC 
Robyn, Peekskill, NY 

Ronnie L. Templeton, Lincoln, AR 
Roshma Azeem, New York, NY 
Ross Leopold, Middletown, NY 

Roy Schwantes, Milwaukee, WI 
Ryan Kato, Alta Loma, CA 
Salvatore LoCascio, Elmwood Park, NJ 
Sam Lobese, San Jose, CA 

Sandy Huber, Baltimore, MD 

Scott Carrigan, MA & NH 

Shawn Larison, Washington MO 
Stacy Ward, West Hartford, CT 
Steve, Sandcut, IN 

Steve Pacifico, Stratford, NJ 

Steve Pakosh, Middletown, PA 
Steven R Shaw, San Bernardino, CA 
Stuert “Stu” Lada, Ottawa Lake, MI 
Suzanne Sokira, New Castle, DE 

T. A. DeRhodes, Statesville, NC 
Tara, MO 

Terry Bloom, Sunbury, PA 

Thomas M. Giacchi, Fairfield, CT 


Thomas J. Lambert II, Chicago, IL 
Thomas Laun, Syracuse, NY 

Tim Elder, Canton, OH 

Tim McCormack, Sacramento, CA 
Tim Thelen, Westphalia, MI 
Timothy Guy, Buffalo, NY 
Timothy Sullivan, Reading, PA 
Tom Blair, PA 

Tom Carmody, Providence, RI 
Tom Cunningham, Baltimore, MD 
Tom Heitz, Kansas City, MO 

Tom McDonald, Houston, TX 
Unknown (Kirvana), n/a 
Unknown, NY 

Van Sherry, Lafayette, IN 

Vernon Brown, n/a 

Walden Corpuz, Seattle, WA 

Walt Ford, Bristol, TN 

Walter Rooney, Bohemia, NY 
Wesley David Tanner, Riverton, WY 
William T. Ashton, Leominster, MA 
William Moore, Smithtown, NY 
William Neubauer, Iowa City, IA 
William “Bill” E. Wargo, Fairfield, CT 
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